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|t\NK Ki'KMODt says in his 
general introduction lo the 
i“ Fonla na M ode rn Mu sic rs *’ 

5 of short paperback critioal- 
rsphica! siudies: “ Bj Modern 
iers wc mean l he niun who h«vc 
Dged and arc changing the life 
thought of our age." By this 
Irion, the first five are well chosen- 
nd so are their authors, who are 
|“ changing the life and thought- 
lur age", if rather less fund-a*. 
pially than the subjects of their 
Efful-biographical efforts. In each- 
I. subject plus author equals rend- 
mtt compulsivcncss rare oulsidc 
Bretdms of the most distinguished 
Kiern fiction. Wc have here, in 
|.lhe beginnings of what promises 
jk an important publishing enter* 


and some others 


FANON, MARCUSE, GUEVARA, LEVI-STRAUSS 
‘MASTERS? ONE WONDERS’ 


Smong the five Albert Camus is 
jjodd man out. although perhaps 

! one who wilt be read and 
smbered long after the others 
: been forgotten. Herbert Mur- 
ii Cbc Guevara. Franl/ Fa non 
Claude Ldvi-Struuss, in their 
different ways, arc among the 
ing ■ ideologists of our. time— 
ough l.dvi-Strauss. .as one of the 
it powerFul minds among con- 
trary scholars, might well reject 
somewhat equivocal description, 
i^hly defined, an ideologist is a 
convinced that he has dis* 
clear solutions to certain 
Shan problems or predicaments— 
uiions capable of expression in 
theoretloal terms. Some- 
'these problems Or predica- 
**L as with those posed by Ldvi- 
are themselves ‘ primarily —at 
« rar thti man. who poses them— 
Ipeorollcal rather than practical 
«st ( but more usually they are 
to® Tlpd that ' the contemporary 
situation seems to render 
*pt- If and when that urgency 
appears, the ideologist will ejther 
forgotten o r become a respected 
are.ig the history of- thought. The 
:c 9®e» of course, depends on his, 
«city as^a thinfeer' and on >his. 
Eft ° contemporary issue# 
flnose broader .‘issues relevant, 4Q 
f l ?° ) re genera I hu man situation— 
P|®ty so conspicuously possessed 
O? chpose names at random) 
f cU *' re lIl» - Hobbes, yico : :.ah4 


these are “ masters " 'only in the 
sense that they have dLsciples. Both 
were inen of great courage indeed. 
Guevara's capacity lo endure adver- _ 
sity in the service of an ideal was 
of the very highest older— but 
neither can lay claim, as Marcuse 
does, lo being u thinker of major 
stature. Each was obsessed by a single 
idea which he knew how lo express 
in vigorous nnd compelling prose : 
but even Andrew Sinclair and David 
Cnulc. whose admiration of their 
respective subjects slops only just 
short of idolatry, cannot make much 
of a purely intellectual case on their 
behalf. Indeed, it is a tribute to the 
integrity of 'both authors that they 
do not really try. 

I.dvi -Strauss, on the other hand, 
ix a much more ambiguous subject. 
Intellectually he is in a different das* 
from Marcuse, possessing a depth of 
knowledge and n subtlety oF thought 
that raises a cheer even from the 
ranks of Tuscany, of which Edmund 
Leach is n member— if only a mar- 
gin. J one. .Yet doubts persist about 
the enduring quality of. bis scholar- 
ship. Has he really revolutionized 
our anthropological thinking, or 
merely produced a new*, more sophis- 
ticated, but still fundamentally Un- 
sound version of die discredited 
doctrine about fibe " similarity ol the 
. working of the human mind" pro- 
pounded by Tylor, Frazer, Morgan, 



and others it the later years of the 


nineteenth century ?. Dr. Leach him- 
self is uneprfoin, and the advance lo 
grehter certainty is inhibited by' the 
notorious ambiguities and obscuri- 
ties of L£vi*Strauss’s mode oF expres- 
sion. “Masters?" One .wonders. 

: Camus, however, belongs, to a lif- 


erent category. By any standards, he 
is a great artist. True, he remained 
deeply concerned throughout his life 
with ideologies, having the French 
.intellectual's typical ambition not 
only to clarify his ideas lb the utmost 
but to raise them to the highest pos- 
sible level of generality. For a brief 
period he was a member of the 
French Communist- Party, and his 
record in the Resistance made him. 
at least 1 up to 1948 or thereabouts, one 
of ihe heroes oF the intellectual left. 
Bui his distinction is neither that of u 
mini ©r action — like Guevara or 
(more doubtfully) Fanon— nor that 
of a scholar— like Ldvi-Strauss or 
{still more doubtfully) Marcuse. It 
lies in his. intense awareness of the 
agonizing acuteness of the ends* 
mean’s dilemma of oiir times and in 
his capacity to express this dilemma, 
which he never solved to his own or 
anyone cJse’a satisfaction, it) artistic 
forms Of' undoubted originality, 
beauty and pathos. And as this 
dilemma, although today more acute, 
than 1 ever before, is a permanent fea- 
ture of the humqn si tuation, one feels 
more confident' in . giving Cam us. 
whose life and wofk are so sensitively 
analysed by Conor Cruise O'Brien, a 
“masterly ” accolade that (yfilh the 
possible exception of L^vj-Slrauss) 
one has to deny to. the others. Bui it Is 
bo the shoulder of the artist, rather 
lhan on that of the thinker, that the 
sword of knighthood descfcnds. . 


As we live in times when apocalyp- 
tic danger vies in men's minds with 
equally apocalyptic hope, it is natural 
that among those who “ are changing 
the life and thought of our age" 
there should be a high proportion of 
extreme radicals. Political radicalism, 
of course, is common to Marcuse, 
Guevara and Fanon, while “Ldvi- 
Str&uss (whose political opinions, al- 
though apparently of u Marxist com- 
plexion. do not appear to have been 
very clearly expressed) is a sociolo- 
gical radical. Two features, however, 
distinguish the radicalism of today 
from that of the 1930s, with which 
it is sometimes compared. First, the 
line that separates It from despair in 
very thin : second, it displays millc- 
narian or ehiliustic qualities that can 
quickly overwhelm the rationalism 
it claims as its foundation and the 
humnniliirianism it purports to 
embody. 

Both feature* are well illustrated 
by Professor Mucintyrc’s Marcuse 
and Mr. Sinclair's Giirnrra. M»f-. 
cusc. as might be expected, is always 
hear the edge of despair. Although 
nominally a Marxist, he has no faith 
in ihe revolutionary potential of the 
proletariat of advanced industrial 
societies, and plabfc!* a somewhat 
shaky confidence in 
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n collection of revolutionary force* . . . 
so fumiliur in fashionable radical circles 
that wc must be careful not lo mbs it* 
extreme heterogeneity: the student 

mo vc me hi in the United Slates, the 
black population of the urban slums In 
the United Stales, the Chinese cultural 
revolution, the National Liberation 
Front in Vietnam, Cuba. 
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ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


lUf Rfindftr-d of. judgment, It U 
poiful whether Marcuse, Gudyara 
r f not \ will outlast the twentieth 
all the infjuence thaj 
fig oyer gome of the younger 
L?! ^ iotdlcctuais, Marcuse 
hf thji&er, a- compe- 

oU ' ^sdripus 

| wartiaV person : io ■ claiip . 
’fer ' Wtn* after reed* 
. tyre’s brilliantly 
hfhiV inteUectual 


Peter Btidtman’s" The Limits of Pfotfst”. ,..Paj^ » 

New novels by Iris Murdoch and others , . . 101 and P 5 - 

Two specialists th terror’ • •; 

- Beethoven : Martin Cooper's accouitt ol the fast years - ^ Pl ; ’ _ 

Meriol Trevor’s “ ft-ophets and Cruargians” and other ■ - ' 

\ : ;• religious books- ’ V- ■ 

. The Soviet Acadeiny’s fiibOle to , Gutenberg . .. . • :•> ' 

. ; • •. The shape ai)d sound of nufflbei^s ; j: - j i J p r^V.: 

Letters about George IH’s mWqe^: Pe^mtwioits, Enid ; . ^ 


As Matthew Arnold might have 
said : What a set I In the middle of 
this miscellany arc what Professor 
Mae In lyre cruelly but justly calls 
idealised ‘Students who have pro- 
duced the llrvt parent-linaneed revolts 
in what is more like H ne 'y v6r5 ?i° n . 
of the children's crusade than a revo* 
lit tionnry movement Is It surpris- 
' ing that in One Dimensional Man 
*■ thew countoitfbrcos /and tenden- 
cies “— alleged to ■ be underminine; 
for the iiltimaio benefit of humanity _ 
kl. large- industrial society's anti- : 

' human “system qf domination firtd . 
coordination nshoutd not even be .... 
mentioned “ except for one or two 
■ paragra phi until the penultimate . 
page ", and that even then’ “.no great 
hopeis attached to their prospect*” ?■.. • 
In Guevara a corresRDhdins P^- . ’ 
simijm finds;; expression In pcljpn ;■ 
rutSlfer- than: words, except - 

occasional oyedheated expression 
'suggests the sound of. a soldier sboul- 
Ing to keep up bis failing courage. 
Having helped to make a revolution 
in Cuba and having failed as a rbvo ; .; 

: lutionary. administrator, through in- . 
ability to accept the grimy realities. . 
involved ,ln ! .runtiing ai) economy, 
Guevara ag^in sought ibe“ iiffcovir- - 
able' days of the Sierra Maestra ", • 
just as '" Torn in. Ihe. Great Qatahy 
'yvaa always seeking the dramatic ! tvtr- -.,••• 
'bplence of some irrecoverable f? 01 : 

'... bail game First lie vent loathe - 
Congo, where, he found, tbev sheer 
bea'sf tines^of.the local version of elvH ;.>/ 
War iob ftiueb io stoihaichrj 'then to . 
• • the most forlorn df hppes in BpJjwa,' - > 

' \vhich proved, his own graveyard as / 
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: weH ‘ as •hat.! of his guerrilla ' War ' , 
theories. j’i V . !; 


onuiamiy flbOUr -.turcOrgc • six •: ■' 


. Even (qofe striking, however, tj)an v : 

' the pessimism to whfeb jtis j^feiKud 
.death provide. testimony is the Indi'f- .: 

: fprcnce he expressed at the prospect -. 

of fnass suffering* of the most awful' 
i - kind, provided that it could; be pre-;' ;; 
r sented. as “ iijtlmately .‘' .cDntrtbuting ' - 
’/.itd ihp j'caliiatiop of his hwhi version! 

- -iojT human . liberation. The-! aiomR; ' : 
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-_.lv” ..™ W m,, . s| ,| bcr;ilc i lie'll i- and liberation. 


iniiL- Hindi if .1 were widely Iiclil would 
' ,L ' * ,n wlwlwc harrier id .my r4li.1n.il 

nmi'ri'c. mil 1 


iflves *• ■ ,V ucr; "‘-' 'll fill- mws .mu liberation. 

the United State? became f»rivd ra ,berc is 8 r «ilncs< in Guevara 

intervene wirh modern wc iijuik ?n! 1 u F , anun c;innol be denied ; it cun 

commit Us regular rr..,m s '-' *?£ hv that there is some 

iast message r„ mbn. which ins re ^ tne '" ■ n II Mj \ re “*- B,, ‘ J ' n three 
out at the 'i Vicunt inenta I Xuliih ri»v »> es !? mu,,y . symptoms of the sick- 
Organization in Havana, he ‘pro? ilV / .SU« ,,nes: ,h *y n,J V br « n 8 
claimed: p u son,e temporary relief to the 

This jc ir,~ r.,. 1 .■ oppressed and frustrated, through 

road iha shoilVhe^m 1,1,11 S 1! *' lUe h- Mcasc of inhibitions, but they 

° f ssrtjs.- 
^ may cvc " be 10 ~ c ,ht 
0°r S - «* ™- 4MS J-Ir.0 tei„,, C ra Va ™r, t 

A man who can write thus h-.- h „ no evolutionary, 

entirely ceu.scd to think ; n , S ba ^ cxcept ,n * 1LS intellectual adventur- 
rational clShi lia , 1 S SI* 1,1 an . d > “"«ke Marcuse, he Is 
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I P-i in fully extracted from the piled- 
up detail of Myi/ii/log/tpies // is 
inspired by the analogy between this 
n.iturid product and menstrual 
Wood ". Yet he is by no means dis- 
concerted, merely commenting (hat 

this remarkable inversion of a system 
which we have revealed as occurring in 
• a vast territory stretching from Vene- 
zuela to Paraguay docs not contradict 
our infcTprclalioii but enriches il by a 
uipplcmcnliiry dimension. , , . 

As Or. Leach says, “ if 1 supplement- 
ary dimensions ’ can be added to 
meet any contrary case then the main 
theory can never be put to a critical 
lest at all 

Ml.t°o far-fetched lo see here a 
parallel with Fa non, whose paradien 
ot colonial liberation struggles was 

inlll ilr iKa A I 


desperate search for a gospel, 
whether practical or theoretical, that 
is a product of the uniquely acute 
crisis of our time*, renders it pecu- 
liarly tempting even to the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary thinkers. 

in giving expression to a single 
hnc of thought that has been pro- 
voked by these books, we have done 
scant justice either to the richness of 
their subjects or lo the scholarly ele- 
gance o] then- authors. It is extra- 
ordinary how much each of the live 
writers has managed to gel info a 
very limited space, without pulling 
any undue strain on the reader. Pop 
naps the demand for compression 
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has ilsclf 
L oeuvre sort - ‘ 
forme rcbclle " 
said. .For once 0n , 
grateful that ibe re ? 5 a 
f?me kind to coi* 
Preud, Li, kites, MclI 
gcnstein arc ainolS 
subjects, and n|a C S 
iiuihorsasdisiing!^ 1 
■sc 1. Both the publish^ 
era! editor are to £ 
on their enterprise ■ 
just what is needed bv 

general reader" |n 

to the intellectual SL 
so confusingly j n a J 


[ lain speaking on the left 


■■■■■■ vn Miuggics was 

that of the Algerian peasantry 
, a 8amst the landowning French 
nlv wdh the result that « his view 

c ?L e * frlca - and ils socin » forma- 
*«■ remained " unilhiminatingly 
™ schematic . and that the African 

mi P£ isan t no ,c " lh«n the African 
. elites, have turned their backs on 
_■ him. us a prophet whose perspective 
bo !u , - rre ,. Cvant Iu ihe circumstances of 
(heir lives and struggles in aU but a 
in W «m»ied number of counlries ? 

And can one not also discern an 
* analogy with Guevara, whose 
theories about the revolutionary 
jy jpreud effect" of the initially tiny 

f0 8 U i« rr . u ba,ld cam e' to grief in 
»t Bolivia because the situation of the 
e- Amerindian peasant^ wa s not the 

n »? as v'- at lhe ^ lban - sin «. as 
d ^ Jr no :S J' nC!,lr . p ,H ts il > “although 

R mL ?M ,an lndiaBa might be 
miserably poor, . . . they did own 

their own barren soil fo r the first 

S'^ t ::f^ ndrc l-™r r s .r n d,n 

“c ta* - 7 ™ S WOr "' “ ny ut0 P ia i" 

ic , ,, .A h ™ rl ‘. ,n . A™ »nd a brain on i 
, . L 5 nin s reci P c for an effee- 1 
he tfTS! 10n 5 iy ’ M equally 

be the recipe for the scholar who i 

bou 8 h unlikely to achieve signJfi- s 
cant advances in knowledge without t 
a passionate commitment To hi £ 
labours, must as an essential part of ti 

result W f* - the ulmosl u 

aoS ?n y - hrc 1.? f evidence that o 
u invalidate his most ei 
exciting hypotheses. What welds to- U 

Very d,ssim *lar subjects of m 
val °iii ese sn,di ? 8 i Mnrcusc, Gue- a, 

iShJlh c f vl 


*f»r=z swsSS 

sis sssrS 

b» , iev.-n s . , hal oniy IfoUm ^Mrugs'lc ' -'2 ■“. r . ro * a "«' As Dr. 

eouJd make free, imrinki 


r - . uaii Bciuus — rorni 

ssra* IS | sSASVua 
slff 

Is ? sei^on'iv"™ nn<i F;, " on ll,cre i ! ,l ’ ab * s °“rM «ri k Lr ™ovcrf a8CS 

srroaiince which thn »nd iqimiof whkTTiht r™,"! 

-3 0,0 - ,v "-J'ZSK 

h d his -va ees w ll0 

and dsngeronr “™«er S ! *Tor“ll l*' 01 MarcuseV |£„ “j 
i?on^hk!I? le con ]m {t ment to libera- ants and Falnn'??! ,c !f a,ized P^s- 

. reyoS^nho fig 

sppa^.ft?: ; 

mmm i 

-irr asaSg? i 

assess t 

j wmon LcvKSlrauss "has ch 


I m bashing Britain 

DAVID BLliLLUCll • 


EggliCKMAN: 1 

bills of Protest 

,, Cioll anc/. C !».<■ 

- second half or lhe, \ ^ a 
Lable number ol people who 
i«n made poliliciiHy aware and 
« to the left by the Suez ud- 
itedid not join the Communist 
r « they might have dope til it 
rent time, because or Hungary. 

people, along with those who 
left the Party over Hungary, 


DAVID BLliLLOCIl : 

World Hnd Socic,y in a Developing 
227pp. C. A. Watts. 15s. 


d sastcr. We hardly M , 
his ycl again ; nordo J 

sohumns in general® 

, — ‘ r Vlll lL Wc need arc speeifie 

? Mr - BleHoeh achieved distinction as 
> an mtcnmiional civil servant, first can be r-ike^.^'f*? 1 

1 anAth* International Lab °u r Office ment of ‘the sccurity^aji 
, and then with the Technical Assist- 0Ur collective existence. 

, ance Board of the United Nations. ' ^J r - Blefioch’s expert, 
' He hflS written a great deal of uncom- . 1 < * l,aI / f y him tq m 
! ™ n , s ?"» •'■bout Mi, affnirs of 
developing countries and is currently SJSIf , ■ . hc swms 
editing the Bulletin of the Society of k ■ . t0 J0,n the “^1 

Latin American Studies. In [height . wouW h*l 

of this record, the reader of State 'h* , prc ,niinnr y 
and Society h, „ Developing World fnrlJTl “ » ady been 
will find himself asking whit on N?- r i K f by Br,an 
earth possessed such u man to try l" . M ^acl Sbtab 

compress into about two hundred £•! nun , lbo , r of olh8f W 
brief and breathless pages his reflec wboj ‘ e WOr ^ s he so freely do 
hons on history, ccoLmL pSV fnZi TH unfort ”^ 
business management, admin X :»H I|C effort P cov « « 
tmn, education, morals and Son *! «'* a,n ”‘ mt of firound, b 
One can only suppose that his^oncii w,u !* c 0 ns *5rtion, ti 
*s roughly pawller^ ffi of S W" S ,u qU °L alion fraffl 
successful businessman who. on re- onh/i 1 ^ than Ioar *" w 
firemen t, feels impelled lo give the 2LS 8 b ,i° k scc L ms t0CM « 

world his " philosophy "^ulthouSh Jl° re - ,hun lhe inter ^ 
the comparison would be rather * lpprov J n 8 cxclamaiion n 
unfair to Mr. BlelS ^ho £2 twccn Icn«il,y extracts (iol 
obviously read widely and ihonnhi 8U ?^ es) from Mr. Blcllochib 
constructively. The ' t m !SS» l V 0U 8 h authors, 
that what he lias m « n „ .!n.. not primps the book mav6 


and 8 heMD bl,t U hus been *nJd-- 

anti better said— so jnanv timn« 

before, particularly of recent years 

teehnlJS Wt ° r ° U8ht 10 kno ». that 
technical progress has ouMrinncd 

don fn P i a ^L‘ y * ^ 0r lnstil ullonnl inren. 
tlon and that wo shall have to nvifco 

some pretty rapid political, adinSlv 
fwutwntt 1 and ideological 
adnpt.itlons if w c arc to avoid global 


, A Spul in the Quad 

' ; SSSs 

• areaa , °f thc social 

writer, totally unaSed n £ , J d t l ^ ndent 

. wputaUonTl £3E£&JZ fash . ,0,1 ? b fe 

:&BS^HSfiSE 

; .-BBRUARD B HfcQONZI, A^tv Society 
,v 63s 


course to assertion, ti 
copious quotation from 
tics ' rnthcr than to argumj 
of the book seems tococfisi 
more than the interpose 
approving exclamation t> 
tween lengthy extracts (b I 
guages) from Mr. Blcilochtb 
authors. 

Perhaps the book mayi 
good - but one cannot bdpi 
mg exactly who is to pnS 
1 v c . Politically illiterate, loi 
might come ns n rcvelaiioc 
hardly understand il and in j 
will not read it ; ibe-pofi 
■sophisticated will find in iilb 
which they are not already fi 
ibis h n great pity, btta 
author knows how to doji 
better. 


«j a crimp thul was called the 
Left. Indeed a relic- of that far- 
ime still exists — the New Left 
fir. That New Left is not. how- 
thtNcw Left about whom, pnd 
whom. Mr. Peter Buckman 
K to be writing ; for when '.he 
of the Campaign for Niidcnr 
rmament and the Cohnnitlcc of 
(with which that New Left Was 
iated) he refers to the old' Left. 

interests of clarity.' add to 
. some of Mr. Buckman Y con- 
ns, it is convenient to speak of 
iltl New Left and the now New 

r. Bucknian's new New Left is 
of Berkdcv. Chicago. Ramparts. 

I in May I96R. Berlin and 
london School of Economics, 
new New Left is appur- 
disillusioncd with the old. 
Buckman ([notes a pantphlcl 
l Attention All Military 
miel. which was produced by 

I rkeley Vietnam Day C ommil- 
nd he comments that il is 
I of the articulacy and realism 
ras tacking by contrast in the 
ean movements, especially 
.".and that in il can be heard 
distinctive voice of thc New 
plain-spcn k i ng. u n h y sic r ica l'. 
[the turgid prose that marked 
gumcnl of the old Left " (as ho 
st referred to C.N.D. we can 
i! that “old Left ’’ includes thc 
cur Left). But when we read 
mphlet itself, references to the 
tberg trials and all, it reminds 
nothing so much as the lea (lets 
ised to be handed to soldiers 
irmcn on Commit tec of 100 
islratiuns in the early Infills. 
Buek man’s account of the 
s protest movements in me 
itt countries of the West in thc 
w years adds very little lo what 
Hdy known by anyone who has 


read the newspapers with reasonable' 
attention over that period. Nor docs 
hc have much to say that is original 
about thc situation that has pro- 
voked the protests. The old New 
Left was worried about the Estab- 
lishment. thc Power Elite, the mil i- 
lary-i mistrial complex. Thc new 
Now Loft appears to have exactly the 
same concern, hut has given the phe- 
nomenon n new' name. " the system ”■ 
Mr. Buckman defines it thus: "The 
* system * is a convenient portman- 
teau word for the apparatus and 
regulatory mechanisms which define 
social, political and economic rela- 
tionships in an advanced industrial 
society." This tells us nothing except 
that Mr. Buckman doesn’t knosv 
what a portmanteau word is. Hc 
also tells us that: 

The controls that tile English lhe pre- 
sumably menus British] House id Com- 
mons can use over thc Prime Minister, 
as a Member of the .House, lire grcai 
iii tiheory but virtually dead of disuse. 
Party discipline is such dial thc back- 
bencher . . . &c. 


All true enough, but not new. For 
more sophisticated analysis Mr. 
Buckman draws on the despised old 
Loft, and adds nothing to what was 
said better by C. Wright Mills some 
year® ago and more recently by nJJ- 
New Loft Michael Kidron, whom he 
quotes extensively. 

In his comments on the failures of 
the old Left Mr. Buckman is usually 
plain wrong. The Campaign lor Nuc- 
lear Disarmament, hc says, was 

deserted by young people disillusioned 
by Its ineffectiveness, and. when the 
Labour Party gained power, by the 
M.P.s and unionists who were lhe only 
hope the movement hud of gelling effec- 
tive political support. 

But Cuba mid thc test-ban treaty were 
much more impurtant than the elec- 
tion of a Labour government in thc 
loss of enthusiasm fur the movement, 
which had begun to lose momentum 
even before that. Mr. lUickniun says 
elsewhere in his book that C.N.D. 

enrolled the active support of young 
people, most of them well below vot- 
ing age. The pit rents iff some of these 
children were members of lhe old left 
who talked nostalgically iff the hunger 
marches and" the Depression.. 

If Mr. Huckmnn has heard old Left- 
ists lalking unst til filially of the hun- 


ger marches and the Depression he 
must keep strange company. 

Of the relationship between l .N.D. 
and the Committee ul HH). he says 
that whereas most iff the C.N.D.’s 
leaders were aged between lorly-five 
and sixLy-fi\c. the leaders of the 
Committee of 1 00 were younger. But 
the only name Mr. Buckman men- 
tions in connexion with the Commit- 
tee of 100 js that of Bertrand Bussell, 
who was aged well over sixty-five. 
Nov is his description accurate of the 
Committee of 100 as “ u group 
espousing direct action in the form of 
civil disobedience [which] split off 
from thc main body of C.N.D.". On 
the contrary it can he seen rather us a 
reversion to the original methods; 
the first Aldermusion march was, 
after all, organized not by C.N.D. but 
by an ad hue direct action group. 

As for Mr. Bucknian’s New Left 
conclusions, they arc very old Left 
indeed. Shades of Middleton 
Murry, he recommends the forma- 
tion of communes. As fur halting 
Lhe Vietnam War, Mr. Buckman 
offers that ojd Peace Pledge Union 
.slogan of Alfred Nobel’s. " War will 
ecHse when men refuse to fight ”, 
But wc gel this message not in the 
original but translated into the un- 
lurgid, plain-speaking prose of the 
Now Left : “ 1 believe that uhe only 
domestic organization that could 
halt [thc Vietnam War] ami future 
involvement would be a mass refusal 
on the part of all men of draft age 
to take part.” True, perhaps, but 
hardly new. 

Mr. Bucknian’s prose is, indeed, a 
trial to the reader. It’s not just that, 
like so many, hc misuses thc word 
* 4 disinterest ” and that wc have alt 
the clichds from “ mcuningCul dia- 
logue” backwards. As an example 
of Mr. Buokman’s New Left prose, 
: and of the New Left's view of the 
Left, we may take his statement that 
: thc American Left’s 


answer to the povernmcut-by-conscnsus I 
that is becoming universal in the ad- 
vanced countries tins been to polarize 
opinion: not for them the dialogue 
lending to cooptation that dislmfituslicu 
their predecessors, but the solidarity of 
ihose alienated from the system and uli 
its works. 

It’s enough. As Sam Goldwyn might 
have said, lo make the reader co-opt 
out. Mr. Buckman hits found a good 
subject, hut hc has fudged it. 


The Unperfect 
Society 

Beyond thc New Glass 

Miluvan Djilus 

*A long and brilliant indictment of 
the establishment of Marxism ns a 
static system of political interests.' 
Elizabeth Wiskemann, The Times 

Methden 35* 

Irish Art in the 

Romanesque Period 

A.D. 1020— 1170 

Francois e Henry * 

Thc third and final volume, complet- 
ing a very successful scries which 
will be the standard work on thc sub- 
ject for many years to conic. Illus- 
trated with ifi colour and 120 im mu- 
chrome plates. 

Methuen 90* 

Selected Poems 

John Crowe Ransom 
Third Bdition, Revised 

■ A comprehensive view of the work of 
an important contemporary poet. 
Covering a period of more chan fifty 
years, it includes revised versions of 
several poems from his earlier vol- 
umes, Poems about (joJ 3 Chills ami 
Fever, and Tito Gentlemen in Bonds. 

Eyre & Spatdswoode 40s 





A Further Collection of 
Chinese Lyrics 

KMTOSH 11 ^ 0 ““ DUNCAN MAC- 
the finer ^ ■ftwry Review commenled on 
SySSnjSE" ‘ lY""'2'o 8 y that™ 

Illustrated 50s 


4 ^Itical Essays on ; 

.v^eorge Hidt'''vv:r-/ v 

by BARBARA- HARDY 



. T . ' T 'v — !w,nw 






. , . i t 

The Ultimate Flower 

■.awafcSSas- 

-r.T • ' ; * - 509 

SamoUirac; 


• l°JuTJ h ^ c ; m Hieron 

^^phvlus w 1 LLU n« 

/? ■ v Oil*, . n.:. > - 


• The Sociology of 
Religion - 

?(, Christendom 

ValmmlVi Types of Religions Man 

WERNER STARK Theology described 

It^fflys an M B8t ° Undin8 ^ rTorm ^ 
Mm P sJ? ? e . nonT50us sweep of know- 

alacrity Ar t ^ r ;£* b ®. ™ der along with 

b °? 0s ' 

• Tile, Ritual Process 

. . Strilc “m and Anti-Structure 

nJtygj .^P^ratea 

symbolfsnfi my be uid^ S'JkSTS 1 " 

standing *00$%^. 

Wastrated 55a 1 

SS aildWorks 

by CHARLES PELLAT ’' ' 

Tfc Mamie World Series ^ 

' ftONALD OGD^q • ' - 


The Liberation of ICtimS of the pUTgCS 


Folk Music of Britain— 
and Beyond 

Frank Howes 

An introducrionjo Englisli folk-music which is 
both general and scholarly. Frank Howes first 
examines In detail the history and origins of folk 
music, then goes on to show its nature, enforcing 
his argument with musical examples from all over 
ihewprld. . - 

Methuen ■' 7 08 


The Elimination of Strikes Wft# 
industry through Associative Orga k 
of Enterprise, 

^OLKERT W1LKEN . ■ - ! 

Personality Structure ’ 
and Measurement 

HANS J. EYSENCK and SY9IH 
EYSENCK : jjjuatffl 

Now in Paperback .• 

Purity of Diction in English \ 
DONALD DAVIB ‘ l Y 

Reissues . , ; 

The Letters of John Clare \ 

Edited by W, aad ANNJB TIBB^ 

'••• •• • /■ 

The Prose of Johp Oare ; • 

Edited by J. W. and ANNE T/BBI| 


I OETH K. FORETS KY 1 ' head of Soviet intelligence in western 

ivn'Peonlp 1 Europe, a post Mrs. Poretskjj tells us 

p . ‘ never existed. Ludwik and Krivitsky 

Oxford Umversrty Press. £2-2n. ■ agreed , to break with Stalin 
~ " jointly. But Krivitsky, a dithcrer, 

:th Porelxkv the wife of a always postponed the day. After 
Soviet atrent" in France [eft 1 Ludwik’s death he round I'efuge in 
a, f ^ 1 the United Slates and achieved noto- 

* for the last time ip. 1937; at- rjet and financial security as the 
gnl of (he purges. *‘ Never. aut h or of a sensational ghost-written 
Jack", she was warned by a book, 7 nw Stalin’s Agent. Mrs. 
riend, nnt under any circdm- Porctsky ppinU out some of the most 
i. Perhaps one of you will live obvious errors and exaggerations in 
tell about Ils." Thirty years later this book. In 1941 Kriyi.tsky eommit- 
; carried out the .wish of her ' ted suicide in a New York hotel. 
^..It is; indeed a remarkable The _ wer e- Willy Slahl, the. 

8lory ° t f “ ou „ r °. wtl ' brothers Berchlold and Misha 
bFt ■ 1 here Wis Ignace Poretsy, ifmanskv and Alfred Krdus, knoWn 
S ? h " aC€ Reiss * “ ,ias ^ a . ns . Eber ' ^ Fedia^or Fedin.- All four vanished 
F- the name under which he was . lh DurKes Thfere was one girl : 

Wa ? W in EA.TSfiv sweetheart. Unlike 

y 19 i? Bcl 'i!J en( 5 5: i udw,k ji In -Ae others she brokt? with the Com- 
sickened by the murders rj p . nd died Q f na iural 

ft “ttgW* J S s in 1^ Yet her memory was 
I S haunt her fonper friends. When 

-Essssra sfesra afrss£smrsf» 

5®*^ i^Sid °ta -■’fs me- " K t" y h “ ; th f 

Krirtttky informed EtaMJM; 


the military intelligence section of 
the Red Army. 

Mrs. Porelsky’s book is sentimen- 
tally evqenlive or the world of 
enthusiastic and intellectual commu- 
nists who vanished in the late 1930s 
to be replaced by the robots of 
modem Soviet society, if also gives 
an excellent and horrifying portrait 
of Moscow in the purges, a city 
where, as Fcdia rioted, " no one chu 
predict the future. Apy thing might 
happen, including the fact that one i 
misfit not be arrested." 

Mrs. Poretsky has little lo say 
about the’ professional activity of Her 
husband. One would like to know, 
for instance, more about the, wuy 
Krivitsky broke the Japanese .code 
arid of Ludwik ’s success in placing 
an agent high in the British secret 
services. But then' this wjfc of a spy 
is evidently no! so much interested irt 
spies and in espionage as in those 
who worked for the cause of inter- 
natiohal , cflrnjp f qnlstUv >Th^ AW0(« 
/■‘out oWn>ople’V f 

The .■ proceedings of- ' the tweti iy- 
seepnd Rencontres Internationales de- 
Genfeve Jast September, which were 

desoribdd : Tsy -Bernard Wall- In the 
: TLS on. S^tbmber 18, I960, .have- 
been, published ..in bobk form ps- 
.La Libert £ et ford re sdelale f336pp. 

. NeUChfileh - La Bnconni&te. 30 Sw. 
frV 1 .*:* 'V ' 



Published on February 5th; 


Bertolt Brecht 

Collected Plays Volume I 
Edited by John Willett and 
Ralph Manheim 

A neW edition of Brecht’s plays 
arranged in chronological order. The 
fbqt Volume contains Baal, Drums in 
the Night, In the Jungle qf Cities, The 
Life qf Edward II of England and five 
one-actersj none 'of which have been 
previously published in English. 

Methuen 
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“ ..!? ■ !*, iTl ; joined tl?o Polish Communist . Party , 


postaob:' inCwJ> 4d. abroad 3d. 
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Alexander Winston .• 

Henry .Morgan n, William' Kidd, 
Woodes. RogerB-T-privatcers or 
pirat^ ?. i Ale winder Winston ex- 
amines and'reasgeeses .the queers of 
■ three pototiou* men . agqlnst the 
^ckjgiimlndpf dieir times. 1 llustrated. 
Eyre&Sp(rfti9typode ’ - 
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JANUARY 

at W. H. Allen 

THE JOYS OF 
YIDDISH 

Leo Rosten 

A relaxed lexicon of 
Yiddish. Hebrew and 
Yrnglish woids often 
encountered in the English 
language, plus dozens 
that ought to be. 

A fascinating mixture of 
deep scholarship and 
iugh humour" - SIR 
JULIAN HUXLEY. 

This book is pure 

delight" - LORD 
CROWTHER. 

"Massive, thorough, 
scholarly and profoundly 
learned . . . not only 
hilarious and fascinating; 
it is also wonderfully 

iE^N alfn3 ”~ BERNARD 

A TIME TO 
LOVE... 

A TIME TO DIE 

Prince Leopold of 
■ Loewenstein 

Intended as a tribute to 
his wrfe. Diana, who died 
tragically of cancer, this 
book is a- testimony to • 
the unquenchable 
courage of the human 
spirit, 

"A sensitive tribute ... 
both moving and 
dignified "-Daily 
Telegraph. 60s 

GHOST 
DETECTIVES 

Fred Archer • 


29.1.70 TLS: 101 


Berenson in an expansionist trough 


Re-run for the enchanter 


HCKNMtl) RliRliNsoN: 

I Inn ie less I’ji In rings «f Him Kcajiis- 


xhikc. 


Edited by Hanna Kiel. 

256pp. I li, lines .nul HutUon. tnr»s. 


I lie arli.les published by tieicusnn 
between 
(ilk* 


rhe p.is[ (though the latter bemk. like 
i he lists, wa> under revision at the 
lime), and Hcrcnson scents to have 
been conscious and indeed resentful 
nf the competition of younger stu- 
dents. especially of Richard Off nor, 
whose methods appeared more rigo- 
rous, scientific and reliable. His own 


orator who wu* heard ik-nminc- 
nig 1 Contract ion ism *' aiul advo- 

camifl '• Expansionism “. | „ iffusfrulc 

ms meaning, he divided niinds into two 
classes > and compared the ■Torilruc- 
tionisi in stone thrown into 
JJnoK mud. It sinks into the sticky 
mass, and Him is the end or it. ihe 
expansion isi ” mi ii„i >dk... u i • 


II olds he would ha,i 

result-,. I should hgl ^«. 
express the grutitmh ,, 

'du dents, Wlim |i4 r V® P ' 

III 


conclusions: rhJuHbin. « p - 



fnneti 
make 
the 
of 

teenth -century paintings which were 
ciLhcr on the art market or in 
unlncalcd collections at the lime : 
and secondly, to provide a frumc of 
icfcrcnee for rhe discussion of cer- 


peoplc who *ji Llenipted to reduce the EjEft *‘LS C5 « d '"'V' 
ccuvrc. catalogue of painters like SAAJffv* nSJSf < ' /Si 

ff“™i hu A.® l, !? cr »h?w attempts to 

iixtic personal i- sa,,t f includes al the mj 


MURDOCH j 

Honourable Ocfout ^ 
Challo and Windu 


35 s 


arrives 


ladv philologist. 

a state and in 


affair with Julius 


more percipient, 
l uckily f„r Berenson? i 


[■lin problems of authorship which ? h n , Iy . 
-, U h h « :n '"WNlWalwl in connexion ! 


ttme 



With (he English revision of Italian 
fit Mm of the Renu<i.\\atn v r f^36] or 

* , llal,s, P HW.I. They were wn,c 1 n “« argument hinges | for ex- fi, 

not rcnriniml in u..—._ — . amnle. fhn o.m.n.v.j . .. *01 


repri nied in Berenson? life- JP 1 *** thc . supposed identity of the \ZJ h ^t T* 1 p:,rI smal1 ^cr. The 
-pfirliy because they dealt M J , s, n T ot „ lh ? Briggs Cruciflxion ■ f lhe 


mainly with minor artists, and piirtly umJ , Ross cUo di Jacopo Franehil it ?. bpvc the decent 

because their ennHiwiim.- - i . Would now He ii.iun.ii.. . . the arguments are 


pa. I small oecr. the of den ..^' ,r ,jr S *I&4 constructive. It Will come ns 
paintings seldom rises •> Adorn firm f f re ?. '“^^irprise to Miss Murdoch's regu- 
reent second-rate, ansi ‘ th * cS 0 1 lhat - in thc end> 11 is Mor - 


th.o!M r i ~TE .W now bc fieneniTly conceded ^h‘ r8 T e ? S e n !? osel > articulated Nations?^ mumegraws 

than definitive. Only those who read h: “ L , 0cre . nson was wrong. . w,tb a k,ad of self-conscious dilei- S. " c 7 °. f AfIul ®la’sand Rupert’s stability ; as the 

! l ZJS <l ?‘, ,ll!l , y w|, cn they first f ™ crc . ls referent* cither in the “ n : I s ” 1 tha * its power to Jnsnir-^ ^ ‘ > ^, lhC u P ° 5 ^ l ip implies, the end of the book has 

,,nri t i , .!y d 2 !!.' *.i e { n . ienu Miwwl Sttuiln or jhc introduction to the J^ osc who contrast the Minted ■ • . ba . lbc tojprngie aspect. Others closely in- 


„ n ,i ufmnD .‘r" uuuviiun iii ire i : wimusi me ..i.,.. • . . — ■ “"■mjhxiv mbki. which 

Hip 1 ini ,<,r . n P e,ai uan “PPrecintc ‘ mmc *J se offence these articles !^ nS t i ai ,c e on Floren Nnc four- pa J nt p J< i ! . r ?. t *y by. Framed include Simon. Rupert's 
w ere nnul 1 **. I 1 °? c ! lci * when they ‘. hcy wcr c Issued, both !“ n ‘[ 1 ' cen ^y P ai 'niing, and its overt F i! Llp P’~ , ®ngsr brother— unable continu- 

nu ■ hutm their present form. f° r allusions to his colleagues ,ltt, ick on Offncr- wtb ^ r u n ^ n Berenson, inKy j 0 believe his good fortune in 

■ !esp “ : " ly 0l,ner “"•* h j8 ™ m0UTO1 lhal , lcariicd • SSSSfl >«& io*«d by Axci- 


Pr'L: cxceilcnl introduction bv '*w?py uttner and Roterio 

word hv Gibnorc - « fore- mo f l . ^ whose discoveries 

than in D M.. H>l, "S KieI , ai,d more ?«,£•' ? .f ,nin , lc ^ li,cit| y t0 have 
mate ^ „ b] . urr >' .'Hu st rat ions, they f ntl cipatedj and for their bludgeon- 

literature r VPT e " dd . ltlon '«> the T s r ° f n the contraction ist case. As 
era Hire of Italian painting. Berenson wrote m the article on the 

u^' bc Brciitcst critics have their Fiorcnt,nc (re «nto : 

aa t 1 ■CSSn 1 - * •23SS&V * "A* ‘a. - eft 

™ T °> " ,e Florentine Paints 


has 
it Andrea 


!&ns-up. She makes for her MStcr 
• who lives prosperously and 
a liberal conscience in S.W.I0, 
who is ostentatiously happily 
led to Rupert, a thoroughly 
civil servant who is also u 
ay metaphysician. Hilda is 
ncly fond or and feels very 
to her sister, nboui whose situa- 
she is determined to do some- 
It will come ns 


tractlonhb" in the field ofart^ As 
these terms are not ' As 


naiisio pignati’i i ... 

■ uues ana tne Draw- ■3— • j re foi m current use, „ pi e<ro innnhl . p . <»hisitandi t counted for 

’dilute Planters lay in Thcv Lm f ,nn f at,on n,a v be ottered, inn! on8hl * p ‘ ,u i«ngs nnd Draw- Longhi’s make-up, ...... 

• Longhi was the first lop* 

ffi—W by Pame *» Wulev. 

419pp. Phuidon. £12. 


come from a Hydc pS 


The same difference 


published w 

dKSSf , a h J C nT d tf 0 ,lea 8 ue a J a [ ysi,i .[* « f fcrs of the doriKpeir Rupert’s HfldaSTson 

^ in 

lit is often easy (o make the plots 
a Iris Murdoch's novels sound, in 
Rflimary, as if an operatic arbitrari- 
ly of motivation has been yoked to 
^rtoreographlc rigidity of cxficu- 
It is perhaps fuVrcr Lo her 
irkable narrative ability to ask 
1, in a given case, her pace and 
personalities are such us to over- 
any resistance there may be to 
if not flagrunt . authorial 


Conversational 


DAVID CliCIL ; 
Visionary and. Dreamer 

—2pp. Constable. £3 3s. 


in that way a 


ctm * hls whimsdcal and capricious 

5onnh WIOle 9 r,;mili 'n 1753, When 
Longhi was barely in mid-career, 
_hc__fo r ged for himself a new and 


his Viathu. Other 
sought a source for Longhfs 
.seventeen Hi -century Dm* 
ricmlsh painting, which w| 
laiinly to bu seen in Ven« 
period. Consul .Smith, for 
possessed an important 
’ermecr) 


manipulation. A Fairly Hoitoiintblr 
Defeat could only have been written 
by the immensely practised novelist 
that Miss Murdoch has so industri- 
ously become, and it has many of 
her characteristic qualities. Thc 
actual .story is nt least intermittently 
inventive — there is a particularly en- 
gaging .sequence which begins with 
Julius effectively imprisoning Mor- 
gan in his flat by cutting up all her 
clothes into small pieces, and then 
leaving her naked, and alone. The 
dialogue— of which there is a great 
deal — is inevitably intelligent, 
although it often rehenrses in an aca- 
demic mnnncr problems of morals 
and notions of reality lhal have fre- 
quently been discussed in Iris Mur- 
doch’s work before. The author’s 
feeling for the King's Road/ Fulham 
Rond /Boltons area of London is 
adequately in evidence. And. most 
of all. there are moments when a 
human capacity for loving other 
people despite their otherness is 
touchingly embodied. 

The character who most demon- 
strates this in the new novel is the 
apparently pathetic Tallis. His care 
for his cantankerous and cancerous 
father and his clear-sightedness 
about bis wife is good, even though 
he is too hamstrung by his feeling 
for both of them lo help them much. 
It is significant that during an un- 
pleasant scene in a Chinese 
restaurant in which a Negro is being 
beaten up, Tallis is the one who 
effectively intervenes. His opposite 
is the much more dynamic Julius, 
who is the most powerful agent in 
A Fairly Honourable Defeat. Thc 
fact that he is also its least plausible 
character gives the novel a central 
and disabling weakness. 

The danger signs appear early: 
Julius Ls introduced as having a 
faintly central European accent, and 


is .said (admittedly by the ini- 
pcrcipicnl Morgan) to be “ mythi- 
cal ". He is the latest in what is 
becoming a long line of enchanters. 
Julius lakes a reductive view of 
human nature, and seeks to prove 


transubstantiating spider. All tlu- 
sanitf. between the long and diffuse 
stretches of chatty and ex'en jolly 
dialogue, apparently authoritative 
analyses or thc characters arc given. 
And the lone of these passages seems 
that people arc puppets by mani- to imply -that thc author has tho light 
pula ting them himself. He aims to of and thought about her creatures 
expose the well-meaning idealism of carefully, but that s>hc has not lived 
Rupert's philosophy by demo nsl rat- them or been possessed by them, 
ing that Rupert's trust' in the power They are treated with the inler- 
and sensible clarily of lose is an illu- eslcd, speculative, but ultimately 
sion. He makes Rupert fall in love neutral attention that is given to 
with Morgan, and then alerts Hilda acquaintances about whom one 
(Rupert's wife. Morgan’s sister) to gossips but about whom one does 
thc situation. He is no doubt evil, not really care. However much the 
but— human inadequacy being what sympathies of the novel's total dc- 
it is— his arguments are to some ex- sign arc, as we should expect, on 

the Hide of love and intelligence, the 


tent justified, or al least home out. 
by the results of his experiments. 

However, his. capacity to make 
others believe what is not true, and 
to coerce them into acting in ways 
which they would not otherwise do. 
is ffetively dependent on hi.s plausi- 
bility as a personality capable of 
keeping others in tfirall. Many 
readers arc likely to feel that the 
guarantees behind Julius are not 
solid enough tor Lhein lo credit the 
power over the other characters with 
which he is endowed. And if his 
power remains implausible or 
theoretical, then those who are made 
to capitulate to it wiH seem uncritic- 
ally and even inexplicably vulner- 
able. 

In a way Julius is a demonic alter 
ego oi the novelist, and perhaps by 
the same token he is insufficiently 
distanced from tier. But none of the 
characters in A Fairly Honourable 
Defeat has (he density of the dying 
protagonist of her last novel Bruno's 
Dream . It may be that such an 

effect is not aimed for, and certainly 
the new book is one of those novels 
where Miss Murdooh gives more of 
her mind to the web than to the 


quality or Lhe author's absorption in 
the individual case lacks crcaiivt- 
emhusiasm. 

Such handicaps arc too fundamen- 
tal to be compensated for by thc kind 
of tit-bit snapped up by explicatory 
With one's eyes firmly on thc sub- 
text, one can probably do a good 
deal with a heroine culled Moreau 
who at times could bc said to be ley. 
Malory is in fact mentioned briefly, 
but (here is also a curious scene in 
which Morgan has <1 moment of 
panic in a dell near Cambridge 
which makes one wonder if there is 
not al least a Heeling allusion to tho 
author of The Longest Journey. 
There are, too, some discussions 
about the morality -of stealing which 
It would not be too hard to relate 
to the main j>Lol. Thc tearing up of 
the manuscript Df the father’s book 
of philosophy by the son is surely sig- 
nificant, and the late revelation of the 
fact that Julius was once in Be l sea 
must clearly be allowed to count for 
someth! ng. But however ener- 
gericaljy such details of reference 
and such figures in lhe carpet are 
picked out and deployed, they seem 
unlikely to accumulate sufficiently lo 
bring round the unconvinced reader. 
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Reluctant dragon 


“It is that rare thing, a 

sober and reliable book 

u-'#cs3saa M .- 

search -theonly one 
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30s 


; Peter de Polnay 1 : : 

i ' ft fascinating ivew novel 
j. bygone of the most 
gifted storytellers of our 


should * L 
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Nicoison. 


Tiirner, and of L„ ng hf drtteiSS hewax 

rftwut moder- worse to follow P ? teri; w,th f ,l £ d for history paintings Two ni 
tKatajagjet lho book “S^ in i' tM "1 ui 5 “f !?& ° f LonShi'x Snte .fe 


time, 



SS-gsi'Si £*3^525 

‘ 01 rne niook-direol (“Did 


figures etc. must i^fhubwn Hi*” th^ W u hk tefc “Spoftlng were* uqcasfoos f 0 r criticism ~rc?m"*in passijj 

.. V"* “ dfstingoishiM ^ ,h ^ 1 . bropgbi • hfe, ^ 0 n L™ wfere endless in Settecento VeS Possibility of French infl 

*c of lhti D ''man tie tfov^m 2^°^ and of ? na| hby-p am bJi<L • 2, f. registered prfup«« admirable study. Indcei 


or his " Jeu de Pled * . 
Lnucret’s “ Quatre Age de W 
or Pater’s “ Sarsons”, to * 
straightforward reporting 
perns of family life is « 
indeed. A number of the# 
circulation ax prints (ihe 
Pied de Boeuf , for insla 
engraved in I73fi and the 
year earlier) well before 
turned from history 
penre; Ills earliest dated .com 

. " The Concert " of 1741. 1 

satirical ■ *he Accademia. 
behind _ D f- Pignatti, vice-dfreiW 
pieces, while Correr Museum, where 
even from work, .both as a painter 
conventional portrait draughtsman, is to be seen jof 
quantity than almosl 

passing 


surely 


^ rett Ydung ; 

Jf ^ry orlrpe' : i 

r: w^by the author of • • J 

n|ely dramatic, 30 s: 
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imore .. contedv 'sn-:nfi« n j * . c » naiic „r 


and:' , its handful . of 


prfupers 
aristocrats 
, servants, 
economic problems 


thc end of hi.s book 
rick Exlcy (he i*. hix own pro- 
starts a fight, for no uppar- 
rcason. Later he realizes that 
Bht because i understood, and 
not' bear to understand, that 
smy destiny— unlike that of my 
*r, whose fate it was to hear the 
r of; the crowd— -to sit in thc 
t&&ds with ntosl meh and acclaim 
e K- U was my fate, my destiny, 
end, t 0 be a fan." Hence the 
■ And it is a characteristic irony 
.Mr. Exley's ** fictional memoir " 
uie-long failure to make it as 
r »er should be irrefutably 
Jful. 

Holed up in his mother's house in 
home town of . Watertown, Mr. 
7 tells us the story of his life: 
is father, a football player who 
■ot cancer, of his monumental 
l «, of hls trips to Avalon Valley 
■om, of his women, his broken 
Rage, his slow awakening from 
Dream. But, despite 


The story, finally, if one of truth WALKER HA Mil. TON 
learnt by way of disillusionment; a A Dragon’s Life 
fiilhcr' 1 career ^polled by rnisasl l2 R P p. Gollauc/. ’Is. 

chances nnd ended by premature 

death, women — especially the 
dimpled, falsely coy Runny Sue— 
with exquisite bodies and empty 
minds, admired contemporaries fall- 
ing foul of life, each new attempt to 
write, or simply come to terms with 
things as they are. presaging a reiurn 
to the bottle. It is thc oddly touch- 
ing combination of sadness and 


humour invested 
which makes A 
memorable book. 


in these events 
Fan's Notes a 


A shortish picaresque novel in which 
our hero is an out-of-work actor 
given to dressing up in a dragon 
skin. He pinches this costume, which 
is red and gold and is in fact made 
of nylon and plastic, from an adver- 
tising agency where, he makes an 
abortive attempt to pick up some 
work. Then, penniless, he takes to 
the road and meets with various 
more or less unsavoury characters. 


Pre-pill growing pains 


DAN DAVIN i 
Not Here, Not Now 
350pp. Robert Hale. 30s. 


Not Here, Not Now is an antipodean 
Bttdmgsroman. We are In New Zea- 


Martin's abilities sufficiently well to 
see him into the university at Dune- 
din, where his faith withers as bis 
interest )n women grows. Marlin 
quickly develops into an efficient, not 
wholly insincere womanizer, but. 


mtj 




m 


womanizer, 

fails to re&Lize that even though easy 

niuin/igtruiriur,. itv w ; ., J r., th- njace as an entertainer, .ft kiou ox 

I--.-™. mi. lo . A“«u.t 5“ jp?,.?* 

Mi the book is not a manic cry waiting for spring. The time is the iffi nmvM irnnervinus -to- her. deve- 1 danger during the fire and finishes 


At a certain pblnt, nfter adventures 
which include a punch-up. a road 
accident and n serious fire, as well ax 
encounters with a complaisant lady 
teacher who has a miniature forest 
in her back room and a painter with 
u persecution complex, our hero 
turns back towards [he city whence 
he came. The return journey is 
accomplished with some further mis- 
haps, the greatest of which is Lhe loss 
of the dragon skin. "There are 
worse things than dragons ", he says 
when he reappears at the: advertising 
agency, this time in the garb of u 
knight— a knight, one should add, 
loath to do battle with dragons. - 
What is ;the significance of the 
dragon, or rather the costume? It is 
not as if the actor, when he puts it 
on, takes on .a new identity and 
breathes fire of any of that. stuff, In 
fact his relationship with hjs mask, 
the dragon. Is full of love and 
tenderness. He won't part with it; 
even when, offered a substantial sum 
of money. j Well, an out-of-Work 
actor is a nobody ; an aotor-as- 
dragon has a personality and a 
place as ah entertainer. A' kind of 
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W well~-a. faintly muw 
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f Mr. Davin sees this .Martin very : dragon is also a ' victim, gentle, 
clearly. ; He W one- of those who vulnerible and aboVe all, harmless, 
have to act, not be' acted upon". He He makes up a little poem ; 


l£P?jram ahytjiilng else; Mr. ' writing what almost amounts t6 an 
— a. faintly mock- historical novel. 


The dialogue— for the most part 


5$W as ; author and Exley lf,e im! n aiSro a c^n 'g the is ambitious, determined, .and-^hot 0ncc : , hcre was a golden .dragon,. . ... 

-pill youngsters approaching me consciously— a •' biimber. . His locked in Itje winter stone. : , 








' SS than ruthlessly repriced 
. wry, some- in extenso. 

® vents are kepi .. The 

retain Cody; 

of ; a confession which, railwayman 


away -and roamed the 
fend 

for -t. .for — for the — 
/smiling, spring ! ■- 
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A Few 
Flowers for 
St. George 

Brian Burland 

His second novel ‘Is a full, 
del ailed, in places beautifully 
written, family saga.’ New 
Statesman. 

Sequel to .4 Fall from Aloft— 
acclaimed us * A work of art 
lbni indicates great and un- 
usual talent \ Anthony Bur- 
gess * Fine first novel that 
carries total conviciion from 
beginning to end.' The Ob- 
server. 

' A subtle, often moving, 
account of a wealthy family 
breaking up— Mr. Burland s 
knack of catching the speech' 
patterns of die young, and. 
indeed their thought patterns.* 

| S untidy Times. 35s. 

A Candle in 
Aragon 

David Johnson 

A romantic ad venture in med- 
ieval Spain. Brilliant explor- 
ation of the mystique of the 
professional soldier, weaving 
the story of lhe legendary El 
Franco front ihe courts of 
Cnslile to n dungeon In Zara- 
goza, from bloody massacre 
in Languedoc to Las Navas 
de Tolosa for a decisive battle 
fo r il» western world. ' Makes 
good swarthy rending.' Sunday 
Times. 30s. 


City Fathers: 

(he early history of low n 
planning in Britain 

Colin & Rose Bell 

' Equally Interesting are the 
accounts of Middlesbrough, 
Barrow-in-Furness and Crewe 
which arc extremely well illust- 
rated. Tlie new towns of 
philanthropists — Snltnlrc. 
New Lanark and Bountvillo— 
are particularly well described. 
This intelligent and vividly 
presented book could do much 
to stimulate the development 
of an understanding of urban 
history and morphology 
among* i a wider public.’ New 
Society. 

■ Wc are in thu Bells' debt for 
this magnificently produced 
study, not least because tlray 
continually remind ns forcefully 
that towns should bc built fpr 
people, real untidy sclf-cenlitd 
people.* Birmingham Post. - 


Kingsley 
Martin: 

Portrait and Self-portrait 

Edited by 
Mervyn Jones , 

: Photographs, cartoons and 
caricatures recall what a sharp- 
eyed, fearless, confident crusm 
der he was.’ Yorkshire Post. 

‘ The feet that they should 
combine to make a Bvelj. 
book, instead of just another 
death warmed up, Is n. tribute, 
.to the persuasive quality df. 
JCM.’s. personality and his 
talent as a journalist.* 

Observer, 35s. 


Use your new travel allowance 
(o. the full with 

Nagel’s 
Encyclopedia- - 
Guides 

Best ol ■ their, kiqd found 
today.' "T he.Tfnus. - 
Now distributed by 
Barrie & Jenkins 

Please write for full list c 
many revised editions. an<> 
new. titles for 1970. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 



Baboon-watching before Morris 

KIX'KNK MAH A IS: .. 

’I Tie Soul of ihn Aue lS' 11 ' fni * /nil ml vantage of the primates. He considered the evolu- appear to know how the cell . i • 

n, 7 r helplessness Of iheir neighbours by lion of mind under the influence of Jhat siEdfk^^ Cal , mlcrcs| ^nc. 

1 P " B,und - l2 ‘ fearlessly raiding their orchards, gar- natural selection, and believed thaL mre h..t u-n .L 'J diwussed s 

77. T — fields Marais was hypnosis released the suppressed code tells the cell wh o to do with °- f . ,na ? ndus »e ar 

Ill's is _ a strange book -and its ™ n y *>f Ihe baboons phylclic memory in man. His argu- the iiroteins wlSn L7.il! I!!*' ^ »« d 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


oiscuvcrcu since he wrote. If Marais’s work had been p„b- 

Al that lime the work of Freud lished when he wrote ethology would 
and later psychologists had made have had a start of some forty-five 
little impact, the lutslrnlopithecine years, to its immense advantage We 
and other hnmmiH i-Wcllc n e chmiM i . ” L 


I Tie .Soul of Ihn A lie r T ui me pnmiiics. nc eonsmereu tnc evou- appear to know how the ndl h t n u . i • 

2V.,,/ 7 T helplessness of their neighbours by lion of mind under the influence of Jffi ^ C: ' 1 «lonc. The 

rp - B,und * i2 ‘ fearlessly raiding their orchards, gar- natural selection, and believed thaL lure ^ .1 n,a 'itr Sr '"alters discussed a LA 

77. T — — — — ^‘-^ imd grain fields. Marais was hypnosis released the suppressed code tells the cell whit to do Jith . ,l,tfl ? nL ‘ Il,s ivc argument 

lh ,k 1S - ‘ H book— and its !V, Kf M l,I, t V n,any lhc baboons phylctie memory in man. His argu- the proteins" when thev are nvu/i th" vww * cillS 

author, its title and its history are ...wi 5, kc - pt u ree,ster of them, mcnts are interesting and range still less how such thin n«' inn. 1 ,, ! c;i . mu, ‘ h e accemS 

equaHy unusual. It was written in E? rccor * of ‘heir widely, but much of his speculation behaviour can result from iheir Son . ,c,h, ?« has gone i 

J9__ a boil t baboon- watching twenty "chatiom. No .similar studies of wild is invalidated by what has been thesis from then sjn- paring for press iheS 

years before, and published some ,° ns were made until sixty years discovered since he wrote. If Mar.k\ u.„rL- h- i u , i’ d,bIc and poisonou, f™? 

k, $ b "«^ 

•ivinj. the manuscript of thrs book f ‘ JC ' J 1- , 1 ,hcy wcr « not 8'vcn to the had not come to light and no one mountain of falhd« ^ information about Mans! 

3“ "■< Jost f0 ** to more word long ago. Had they been except Marais had thought" of oh- Kiour wrill "r* = a life that 2 

}! oni/'ri y Kf rs J ,nd h,,s n,w been PuMhhed when the manuscript was serving objectively the behaviour of animals in the iriifiotol ^ 7 , WaJS imlw PPy and endrth 

I ^ 11 7 by r dcrn •“> Wnt,en ,hk b00k ' have been any wild animal. Genetics las ?n its bl“dmons SStl.? 1,1,1 writings lhat wcS 

me m in"? T- for „ ,he oIcJ general “ nc . of ‘he foundation stones of the infancy, and ethology had not been tain (hat has but rMenilu’ » ’m"! Inllch dcc P ‘bought by a 

loos ^ d,scpl T of the scientific b«n ; neural sclccfion-in u„for“" inio dw. C ''" y m, '" b,I!d Mr! Ardtcy'wJ 

.°l>clU ,i ?mh^ n ™, r “ ,nclcd 10 » m dy “ f a . ni,ml hchflviour. Much of na,e term meaning the opposite of it would be etsv to D ielt out «„ ““'hcniieily of the bJbuJ 

A ^ 01 wha ' he "n at 11 S! !» s —w«s discredited ns an statements in^ ’thhCk bU 0 f 'l'" 8 '-'' Wl 

JUmk i!i«i BnJ r : f , r c ? ocr War. V' v wouW h;ive been modified in “fuence in evolution. Ethology has and opinion that are nn ilni ld, ° 111 . [hat it was not foj 
w n I f ? ,, - I,V . ed f0T ,hr « Ume ' bul ‘he facls s-nce repealed Marais’s work, and valid, but i is ncvcShel^ n ' . Mar5lk s papers fln hh £ 

Afr eu Vhi h ^f dtstriet of Soulh ™™"t unsheken. gone on to explore further fields, but nble documen wril c bi n 11 has bc, -' n ««* tol f» 

7 • " h ? bcen dciwi 'ted by rft c main theme of (he book 11 has not > et illuminated the mob- and is worth r^rfinJ f, ■? Pioneer, more, nor how and where r 
£ 5“" '■*? h — • H— ^ long and earehd Marais ttSfit rC “ d,nfi f ° r Us brought to light fth£I<E ; 

baboons which tlSSLu °L chacnu st ‘ ld ^ of chnerna behaviour is ifa e S, ply ', Elh , ol °^ *“ Present essen- 

iiWM Fine Plumage 

memory, W^lso'do no. k„M 5. V*?!" <“““■» ' ..mount , 


ossiping about Fielding 


’ 11 ,,tr "lore ",r: .-UrtH „tk ,V. u ,ne ? BCen c ' v - pi wara « ™ thought of ob- behaviour based on Ihe stmlv ,,r ,l,y 11 ‘hat va\ 
ms now been p,,b,, ^ed uhen the manuscript was serving objectively the behaviour of animals in the artificial and fnlitnf t!? ^*#1 end ltd 

dent usage,, j «//‘en this book would have been any wild animal. Genetics was in its ing conditions of enniivify ■ 1,1,1 that were the 

old general ‘he foundation stones of the infancy, and ethology had not been tain that has bul recently Jrumblcd m- l,C 1 ft cp thou Sbl by 

'Plied loosely disc plmc of ethology, the scientific born ; natural selection-an unforlu- into dust y tumbled mind, Mr. Ardrey gJL 
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Fine plumage 


amount of biological fads t 
hi-s own meticulous obseri. 

The book is divided i 
sections : in Part One Gi 
ns chapters on the bio 
conservation and the er 
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The shortest. warmcsL 
thing to say about Mrs. 
new book is what the 
renders of Born Free wil 
ft/., 5 he has done it 


r o PAULSON anil THOMAS 
VOOD llidilorst: 

Fielding. The Critical Hcri- 

I. Rout ledge and kegan Paul. 

volume in the “ Critical 
jge" series achieves the same 
Standard as its predecessors. In 
Sfessor Paulson and Professor 
wood have made exemplary 
Ironi the documents avail- 
go them, and the> have wisely 
M lo give major emphasis to 
Sng’s major works. Their intro- 
moreover, provides an ex- 
it conspectus of Fielding criti- 
Fduring his lifetime and in the 
|es immediately following his 
gi (the lermiiws ml yuan is 1 762. 
Sate of the Murphy collected 
Ipn, but n number of documents 
jtbat date arc included as well). 
Jr.Souiham. thc genera! editor of 
series, declares in a separate 
ice that such compilations are 
table because 

one side we learn a great dca'I 
it the slate of criticism at Inrgc 
2|a particular about the develop- 
I of critical attitudes towards a 
Ift writer: at the same time ... we 
nn insight upon lv/rl thc tastes and 
bry thought of individual renders 
be period. 

! gards the ruM point, much of 
was written about Fielding and 
Ihw novelists was mere gossip 
least written on no higher level 
gossip, and if one were lo take 
, olwuc under review as charae- 
|ie of '* the state of criticism at 
ft"- one would do the eighteenth 
miry a grave injustice. Johnson's 


obiter tlh ta on Fielding are no more 
representative of his criticism than 
are those oF the other figures whose 
views appear here. The reigns of the 
second and third Georges arc not- 
able for critics as varied as Blackwell. 
Husbands. Say, Lowlh, thc Warlons. 
Hume — and Johnson himself : but 
Johnson is the only one of them here 
included, which says something 
about thc stale of thc criticism of 
Action rather than about “the state 
of criticism at Inrgc”. With respect 
to the second point, there are dis- 
tressing inferences to be drawn ; but, 
us thc editors suggest, Fielding’s 
impact was greater than the quality 
of articulated judgments evoked by 
his work. 

Fielding was his own best fund 
also most influential) critic— in the 
prefnees and in thc journalism, only 
two or three fragments of which 
appear in the present volume. The 
editors ndmit that, even though they 
steer clear of mere persona! attacks 
and panegyrics, what remains is “ a 
body of writing, little of which is 
great criticism and much of it 
opinion rather than criticism at all 
... a collection which, we hope, will 
make up in comprehensiveness and 
typicality what it lacks in genius”. 
Correctly said, and despite its limita- 
tions their compilation is valuable in 
that it enables the reader to see 
Fielding the novelist emerge from 
Fielding the popular and controver- 
sial playwright. Thc selections are 
arranged In chronological order. 
From Perceval's brief praise of The 
Authors Farce and Toni Thumb in 
1730 to Hawkins’s retrospective slur 
rn The Works of Samuel Johnson in 
1787. The buok is also extremely 
thoroughly indexed in four parts. 

Long before he took lo the writing 


of novels Fielding \va\ ilimighl to be 
indecent and there fore subversive. 
Already in 1732 he was being 
assailed anonymously as the author 
oE filth. And his plays undoubtedly 
had the .shuck value that makes the 
authorship of Shamela, given the 
provocation, inevitable. Rut ihe 
plays also contain the coruscating 
social criticism that was to achieve 
its fullest embodiment in thc periodi- 
cal essays, the pamphlets, and above 
all in Amelia. From u young man 
Fielding was, as thc editors point 
out, “ unsettling ” Unfortunately Ihe 
limitations of space prevent them 
from including fuller accounts of the 
responses to thc pluys. 

When Joseph Andrews Was pub- 
lished most of Ihe commentators 
treated it as thc work of a play- 
wright. “It is a pity”, say thc 
editors, “that no one bul Fielding 
seemed very much aware of the 
issues at slake.” Richardson wits vin- 
dictive, Gray contemptuous, Eliza- 
beth Carter commendatory of thc 
work's “ plenitude Far belter criti- 
cism was written in France: thc 
Abbd Dcsfontuincs’s preface lo his 
French translation of the novel is 
many cuLs above all English criti- 
cism represented here. By the time 
Tom Jones was issued in 1 748-49 — 
only a year after Clarissa — the Field- 
ing- Richardson controversy was well 
established, and productive of as 
many red-herrings then as now. 
Richardson himself Was one of the 
most ardent partisans of his own 
cause, but his piqued dismissals of 
Fielding are no more profound than 
his somewhat routine praise after 
Fielding was safely dead. And thc 
reactions to Amelia are sad to read 
about.’ as Amelia ilselif is sad to 
read. 
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fclO MORAVIA : 
pmonto del!' iliumlnisnm 
Ip. Bari: Latciva. L... *5.0(10 

B remarkable work of synthesis 
p young Italian scholar is the first 
p> volumes on the subject : he 
pi«s a second, “gih a buon 
ij 0 M . on the scientific, phiio- 
Sile and cultural work of the 
pologues”. Here he has given us, 
ays, only the lesser hull, dealing 
l their civil and political efforts 
Ing those unquiet years (1770- 
G)i a satisfying portion it 
res lo be.'. We sec thc birth of 
We under thc Ancicn Rdgime at 
won of Helvdtius’s widow, watch 
gnembers turn to increasing polili- 
■c.ommUrnent. observe their desire 
Ere an intellectual lead lo the Rev- 
pnonasit breaks down the monar- 
r A'Ttan. Then comes the losing 
pSI'e with the Jacobins. pers$Cu- 
f a ? d ^wing, for thc group to 
i PbMJjix-like under the Direc- 
E. wtablishing diverse educational 
F^SlOns, in which the tnstitpt is 
Uneasy about thc con- 
c,“ B cr ‘ s ' s of government, the 
ppgoes at first ; welcome Napo- 
r . Ql “y ‘° become swiftly disillu- 
.Jv ® nd establish themselves 
Ugn their writings, notably in La 
phBosbphlqite, ns a focus of 
out gradually their op- 
18 reduced to silence, and 
® n . biumpha., The final act, 
*u. f/nougb. is the establishment 
^ftp^rialc, to whose 
/^^j.bieraahical system, the 
Ojo/J May, ] 968, have, brought a 
L.S5W. comment . since the ' 
® or Put pen to paper. 

S (feats his subjects 

JS apathy; blit he sees 
T^ugh far ' froht 
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his long story : “ Piii frequenti, ncll’ 
utlcggiumento degli ideologues. In 
crlticn c il rifiuto, chc L:< parol a 
costrutillvn." None the less, beneath 
these shortcomings a wealth of ex- 
perience. wisdom, intelligence is re- 
vealed, enough to make one hope 
with thc author that in thc wake of 
his' .book will come the series of 
specialized studies of which the 
scholarly world stands in need. * 

Sr. Moravia expresses this hope 
above nil because his book is an 
attempt to break down the tradi- 
tional hurdle which the French Rev- 
olution raises in thc continuous flow 
of thc nation’s history. By 1789 all 
the. loading philosophers of the En- 
lightenment arc conveniently dead ; 
with rare exceptions, literature too 
will languish until, with Atala (1801). 
another century and era may be said 
to begin. Bul the Ideologues tran- 
scend this barrier. Throughout this 
period they are intellectually alive 
and fertile. Whnt Is more, they never 
cease paying tribute to the EnlighJ- 
enmertl whence they derived their 
origins. Even if by 1810 their force is 
spent, the author looks forward to the 
future: Constant and -Mine, de 
Stag], close allies of the iddojogues, 
will from exile in Coppet curry on 
the eighteenth-century intellectual 
tradition Into the Romantic era- 
Jn this mass of knowledge handled 
with such . authority it would be 


surprising not to find the occasional 
questionable judgment. Mme. de 
Stall's De la littfralnrc is judiciously 
seen as aiming above all to chart 
" i mutevoli rapport i fra la Iclleratura 
a b vita potitica c civile della 
sooiotb”; but more stress might 
have been laid upon its passionately 
religious side. Jacobinism is charac- 
terized as being Rousscnuist. Thc 
link was acknowledged by the 
Jacobins themselves and is well 
known, but ns used here it confers 
on Rousseau once again the bad 
name of which many recent scholars 
have tried lo clear him when discri- 
minating between the true meaning 
. of the Control social and the reality 
of Robespierre, The attribution is 
the more unfortunate- because many 
ideologues, and friends, themselves 
totally hostile lo Jacobinism, hail 
Rousseau as one of their spiriLunl 
fathers. Condorcet's suicide, unequi 
vocally recounted here, is no\y con 
side red at best to be of dubious 
truth. The author might have re 
ferred to D. W. Smith's Ffelvfin 
(1965), of which. he is apparently 
unaware, in his discussions of De 
Fespiit. Unfortunately, a fold of 
•eight pages has appeared blank, 
ruining a discussion ranging oyer 
twiep that length. None of ; these 
defects detracts from the impressive 
authority of thi$ work:, the second 
volume is eagerly awqited. . 


LESTER G, CROCKER (Editor): 

The Ajge : of Eitfljflttenraent 
331pp. Macmillan.; £3- 

This volume ip the "Documentary 
u:^.M nf Western Civilization 


contains more mail 
: from .Writings ' covering ihe .wlroif 
of the eighteenth jceottfry: ; It WH 
certainly give students a good W# 
of the generally accepted, meaning 
of "thp Enlightenment, and somp oj 
the paiM«« 



possibly.: 
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anthologize such writers as ^fon- . 
tesqUleu and Kant; There is also the: 
particular problem to this casi that 
It seems ■ superfluous to 'usefifidh; 
widely available works as Vtmaire’s 
Candlde : Of Hume's Treatise; and ’ 
perverse to include sMCh writers, as 
Rousseau and De:Sfldo— , wfiio surely 
expressed the; re verse rather thin the 
ofcwerte.^ bf ?' the . Enlighienmert, . 
Finally Professor iGrocker show’s ah 
excess!* bias towards wrllej* to Eng- 
Ush atid. hboVe all, Jn French,; to the 
exclusion of those in German other , 
thait Leibqto and Kant, those in • 
Jta^hii'other than Beccariaj antf tnpra , 
viri- 1 any "other. Ja ifgy.afit ■ ^ / : ' 
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Op Cornell University Press Ltd 

' announce their February Publications 


Robert Henri and His Circle 

By WILLIAM HOMER 

Painter, teacher and reformer. Robert Henri (1865-I92‘J> was one of tlw 
most dynamic figures in American nrt and culture at ihcmrnol' Iheccntury. 

Ifi7s. lift 

Fenians and Anglo-American 
Relations During Reconstruction 
By BRIAN JENKINS 

The Fenian Brotherhood was an Imh-Amcrican organist! lion formed in 
1838 to work for Irish independence. 100s. net 

A Sentimental Journey: Memoirs 1917-22 

By VIKTOR SHKL0VSKY 

Translated by Rldiard Sheldon 

One or the pivotal figures of early hvemiclh-ccntury Russian culture here 
reports on the shattering events he witnessed during five years of violence 
and upheaval. 95s. net 

Paris Under Siege 1870-1871 

From thc Gone on rt Journal 

Edited and Translated by GEORGE J. BECKER 

The tumultuous events in Paris from tlw outbreak of the Francu-Prussian 
War to the suppression of ihe Commune are "vividly reported in this self- 
contained section of Edmond dc Goncourl's Journal. 81s net 

Crisis and Continuity in Modern 
German Fiction : Ten Essays 
By HENRY HATFIELD 

A sense of crisis and a countervailing feeling of hope arc common Lo the 
nine modern German and Austrian waiters discussed in this perceptive and 
highly readable book. 72s. net 

The New Novel in America : The Kafkan 
Mode in Contemporary Fiction 
By HELEN A. WEINBERG 

This book dennes and distinguishes between two nwjor modes of the 
contemporary American novel, the “ absurdist ” and Ihe " nctivisL . , nml 
oxniiiines in detail tlw y sccond mode and its typical hero— the splriiual 
net I vi si, us exemplified by K. in Franz Kafka's “The Castle ’ . 66s. net 

The Novels of Harold Frederic 

By AUSTIN BRIGGS Jr. 

This detailed critical discussion of nil Frederic’s novels offers, u cogent 
intcrprctaLion and cvahintlon or the Individual novels and demonstrates 
their consistency as n body of work. 91s. net 

The French Presence, in Cochinchind 
and Cambodia : Rule and Response 
(1859-1905) 

By MILTON E. OSBORNE 

This book traces the esiabllshittenrof French rule Irt Coehincliina (Hie 
southernmost part Of Vlet-Naml and Cambodia TrOm 1859 into the first 
deeado of (Etc twentieth cent my. ' 91s.net 

Religion and the Public Order : Number 5 

Edited by DONALD A. GIANNELLA 

This latest book to a notable series examines such signifies nl issues nnd 
institutions as secularization, civil disobedience, and the nulitary clnplaincy. 

■ ■. •• 53s. riel 

Sukarno and the Struggle for Indonesian 
Independence . 

By BERNHARD DAHM 

Painstakingly researched (largely from contemporary sources) and. con- 
vincingly argued. : This is a balanced study of Sukarno's ideological deve- 
lopment and of his place in modern Indonesian history. 143s.- net 

Commtiriftni in the United States 

By .JOEL SEIDMAN . :V ! ■■■; .i ■ : 

& Bibliography, Tnclutlos! material both favourable arid unlhvourable to 
■ commUnlsDi.i •; .’V;-’ ! ' I67a.:.ii(ii - 

Studies in Philippine Church History 

Edited by GERALD H. : ANDERSON . • 

s . konbat) : Qithbflc, . Angiicab, and. Protestant scholars, both laymen and- 
clergy, have, written tilrfiteeq essfiys: specifically for this cofiectiou of ktudies,; 
InPbUIppl^tbtrrchhhtory,: j'-f. -136s. .pel..* 
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Answers to questions unasked 


FOUNTAINWELL 
DRAMA TEXTS 

A series of English drama texts, 
available in inexpensive 
editions, critically edited, but 
unmodernized. 

LATEST ADDITION TO THE 
SERIES: 

THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 

Beaumont & Fletcher, 

edited by Andrew Gurr 

The theme of the play is Hie conflict 
between personal ana political 
loyalties, which was extremely 
topical at the time of Its first production. 
27a. hardback ; T2s. paperback 


( IIAHI.KS TOMLINSON 
I'liv Way <»r a World 
6flpp. Oxford University I'il-ns. 15s. 
JOHN UPDIKE 
Midpoint and oilier pni-nis 
VKpp. Andrd DeutsWi. 25s. 
ADRIAN HENRI 
< I tv 
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laborious: more pure if you like, but This ^ the unwavering painterly J 1 ° und made possible anji 
giving a fatiguing impression of • i . tnre its mosl glaucous. In poems Fouml it piercingly horiqgd 
being flogged into existence by sheer like these a few random nature-notes :,cr i os ' 1 a page of music info' 
concentration and indefatigable note- managed to talk cacli other into a wail until you take a hingj 
faking. It’s a sitzkrieg victory over reason for being. The give-away line Updike’s pi\. Ihe preoccu^ 
the evanescence of natural pile- happens quite early in the poem: obsession, is with deodori«J 
nomena. A typical use of it is in the "Of the view, there is no talc to tell previously treated in hhm 
short poem "The View”: The slock comparison of Mr. P lvx - The other poems in 

„.. . , . , , Tomlinson with (he great landscap- ll , re general knowlt 
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Earlier Titles include the 
following ; — 

THE FATAL DOWRY 

Massinger & Field, 

edited by T. A. Dunn 

A tragedy of marital' InfldeJlIy in 
which the two authore 1 contrasting 
characters are happily combined, 
with .Field's more emotional players 
offsetting Massinger's Intellectual 
contribution. 

27s. hardback; 12s. paperback 


ing. 25s. (Paperback, 12s. fid.) 
RCJfJI-KT NVE 
Darker Ends 

fiOpp. ("aider and Boyars. 21s. (Paper- 
Kick, ](Js.) 

’Ihe microscopically observed detail 
for which Chitclas Tomlinson's 
poetry is remark nble takes two 
forms in The. Way of n World. In Ihe 
first form the description is un- 
fit rained, with a dcxtrously employed 
metaphor spreading the observation 
to other senses beside the visual. 

The foot-print 

fie had left on entering, had 
turned 

To a llrm dull gloss, and Ihe chill 
Ijned it with a fur of frost . . . 

Geoffrey Grigson would put a lick 
In the margin here. The word 


intervals. 

And ;in ii ndnlal ion of aspens along 
the slope 

Is turning the wind to water and to 
... light, 

Unpivoimg place amid its .shaken 
.... .. coins, 

« iiile under a shuddering causeway, 
a currency, 

the season is dragging at all the 
roots of the view. 


the evanescence of natural phe- 
nomena. A typical use of it is in the 
short poem "The View”: 

The facade is a dirty while, nnd 
yet it seems 

Die right colour to stand there 
between 


he right colour to ^stamfT-re ! h f lliaf had no already conie ‘^(3 

between ? es IO e,t ^ er - Nor is the submi.s- Empsonum and very sati>fcj 

The dull green of the foreground SJOn 1° ,hc thin fincss of things quite themselves 1 or fearfully own 

trees complete enough to earn Its A for metaphysical limpidities, "ft 

Still bearing leaves, and the autum- austerity: that fudged-in little play concludes with a seleclroa 

,, . nal glare on "coins" and "currency” near verse and these items are e 

from the others framing it, fore- the end is a piece of sub-Wilburese best. 

■pu. j i_ , going theirs. belatedly introduced to demonstrate Adrian Henri's wrilim a' 
The .tank Of Ihe w.od^qu,™ t |,», the painterly eyeball, are con por. of hi, ,o, iln .™fc 

"2 t0 11 bierary brain. Under the have to catch if you wanllos 
smoothness of the technique there is his special human flavour.! 
LI!!? er f ,nly of approach and the page enough of his attitude 

number of poems in the book whioh through to establish him fit 

Si ? real reason for existence is the Nice Bloke category h 
quite low. Certainly the half-dozen, verbal talent is thin to ut 
JJJl se " po * t ry (collectively beside his lalcnt Tor ston 
do nnrhlnn l i°, C °? eS 1 a u d, re word) audience with his radian!];; 
«n>inht hll u t0 . ,ncrease , the volume’s bonhomie. Among them# 
fin . Here s a sample: cataloguing of druiningtail 

Tu Hie question yn U did not ask S? SI , roi, "? s thcr « is the w 
comes the reply of arriving and depart- , l . rl !'U reference Jo a desired 
mg cloud, the intensifying violet sky- * n tekcrs dial recalls Ihe a 
{mo that throws forward its patterns of Henri leer, but otherwise life. 


he dark of. the window square that the painterly eyeball* arecoT 
A mineshaft of pure shfdow . 

ir.uiak in Ik. U -f ,i._ i.m .i._ HI) lltlfprlumf., n F ‘ i. .... .. 


Through to the heart of the hill— the 
black 


Camp treasures 

!5iL r )Sr,AM SSEL '- ™ d KHLRSHI - i" Mir »«.«; ,„d if Hi, In- 


DUL ISLAM: 

Three Mughal Poets • Mir. Smida, 
Mir Hasan 

2Wpp. Allen and Unwin. £2 8s, 

GhnlJb, 1797-1869 
Volume 1 : Life and Letters. 

Edited and translated by Ralph 
Russell and Khurshidul Islam. 
404pp. Allen and Unwin. £J 10s. 


A CHASTE MAID 
IN CHEAPSIDE 

Thomas Middleton, ' 

edited by Charles Barber 

The play gives a vivid picture of 
contemporary London life and -the 
contrasts and similarities between the 
gentry and the citizens. 

; 27*. hardback ; 12*. paperback 


Benioua conceits of the metaphysical ing doud S?]* " d . (lo P?rt- 

poets seriously impair their appeal to IfA fS? ihilS l ? lens,fy 1 i '? 8 vlolct sky - l, " Vi ’ "7 .’■**..* 

him, so will similar features of Mir’s th* h 5 forward , ,ts Patterns of Henri leer, but otherwise llnj. 
poetry. ■ -V? c »1»«* between them next to nowhere. 

. , . , flushed with a growing obscurity. Racing towards inanil)- 1 

hlioi, I ^ a 1 ! 0 n ■ f" haps ', !S , As a general rule in poelrv it’s l ’ ppo ‘ iil . e d "cclion Rolwi 

blighting influence of Macaulay (who wise to watch out for those uucoion< P 06111 ' * n Darker Ends atewx 
thought little of Urdu, Persian or nobody ever asked: you’re Ihble m nccd to hunted at o'^t 

Arabic); another may be, as the gel horizons full of glowing obseiir- i ,n infl “- rc d lamp. One caW 
authors suggest, a certain smugness ity fo . r an answer. But the poems with ‘ C !” ' wi ,! i scrVtf td f™ - 
of outlook mi the part of British 8 em,l 1 ne questions and answers built s wcH-mas n netad 

nffiriak .i » ot « them have no need to anokttire l,rtk, 1 lu,lclv 11 **> als 0 , )P h *' 

for themselves by proclaiming them- wl,iU ’ k : 


• #.*.« two attractive volumes, °^ C ' H * S - Tet neither of these factors t nr "*’ v r J” •iif*L-k • ' 

•homy ,0 be eupplemenled, it is really teoum. for Ihe neglect of c V , 

hoped, by a third— a selection of V rdu ,,t r eralure ,n the west. The "Swiinmifu ' (tiL, subjectless. Sim w Tell so quick 

n or dawn of the present century nro- •.nESJE 11 .. Chenango Lake", that snow ». is melt 
»rsncUif« P ° Cl -n ,n En8 * ,s ^ verse duced generation after seneration nf .#^? « ie , Descartes und the before it lasted on the inwd 

ransiaiion--w.il serve admirably to British Wcrs who ^ stovc * A Dream ” - these arc the The fleering pane 

introduce .some of the best treasures Urdu scholars who loved m °S Sl 1 icce ' ,sful efforts. Sign ill- ° r » u, , lin,v f t rc . 

5 M f 4 h, T. l, i erature to the vre * le ™ literature. K nd who took nan in i lie ™ y l!l S ure nwinly long-line ‘«f"ed stca.lfavinm to 

S " was dU form P S^” b i. Wr0 ^ in w ^ CHhe H'S .he kind of thine vou tab 

f hc Gaelic ceilidh with tai wens k^.hJSi i° f Sh0rt - llnc bulling out from nehind i* 

Po": PUCm! ’ , kss s,lb!< ‘antial in every way. with a paper flower in your bid 


WOMEN BEWARE 
WOMEN 

Thonu|8 Middleton, 
edited by Charles Barber 

, A Jfagedy jji whroh there are two 
Interwoven plots of adultery and 
[ hc*«i which are resolved In a 
Wnolesala massacre of the oharaoteraj 
Ws.-|»«rdhack s.i5*, peptrbaqk 


TWELFTH NIGHT 

, William Shakespeare, 1 
. edited by Sl Musgrove v 

• 0, $8?ly follows 'that oi ih« 

i JP® 1 WftjjJolb- dulhorltdllva source . 
•Sr ^ a ^‘ °?e °f the- best known 
; the /omanifa comedies, -i, 

• z1 ^ ,hSi'dbaok; 8*< 1 pspefbeck 

! '■ . ■' 


K > s p vrssr rsEsrsL 

?f. Ars ?S lc - P r crsi »n. Hindi and Tut- best poets of Udr day Pos 
kish— these four languages. Now a sibly the reason fnr 
fifth language. English, has entered neglect is twofold ’ As the dawn 
mto it. See the enpacuy of Urdu I " of independence began to hW fhe 
Originally jhe language of the horizon, Urdu £ e mlST and 

imfnf S^7 0, i? dev ^°P ed dur " more nssociated with the Muslim 
mg the eighteenth' and nineteenth community, while the cause nf Hindi 
centuries into a .rich and flexible was advocated with pasSiJnate ml 
medium, a vehicle adequale for by Hindus. In the "battle of the 

» ll „ C H e «? r ^ S,0n b0t i of poe ‘ ic « enlus H which began to ragt-Pem 
and of the everyday needs of the Arabic for Urdu DevaSri for' 
fndmn Army of which il ^as for Hindi- the British’ perforce at etn? 
rSh yWri lh M 3,ngua taW* As ted to hold the baknef wen 3 
Sn a ‘ L C °7 CCt y noted ’ il had the the . 11icre fnot that current Hindi had 
capably for incorporating useful onty link to show against the sodWs 
. farcign words ; one could hear stu- Altai ,m« S teipiece? of contSJl 

■ cusdorf n8 iS ,m P ^ ,OSOphicfl! dis ' ary Urdu ^ ,e rature militated flguinst 
' “ S S , such sen tences as nny powerful official encouragement 

Misletiee bilkul justified of the latter. . , & m ■ 

InSiu, 1 k existence cannot There is. However, another diffi- 

gieai iind famous nSers rit^ro- t >p cd L W1 * the und e r lyidg as- 
duced a literature of ^>hi c h any KSISILt" 1 Is not So nwc * to 
country might .well be proud-S i„ e S ‘ l ' ! d iS I £ r,vat « W te be recited , 

riS^Sas „ 

fis ra ft I ■ — ~ nm *’ 

of Mor ^ Judgement 

1 ■' : J 

Khayyaqii and: should therefore find ?«” ffv? --!?? ad0r n any language 

lilrie-diDdoulV ip P U ndpr4land®n s ibt Iffi it , Ww 

! social and aegthStJc bacJcground .3 “ !ffiol| lhos of adequate 

■ -^m ^fJ C n S ; yrdu poetry and prose ■ ’ ^ gfoat merit oF these 

iute]ligibl6.?: U js true that* catholic he J V* E t at i|1 ^e. former, 

m as Mr< Russell re- overenm?- ' S b - Ve bee « largely 

.-■hlitm, ■ • ■ .. overcome , while . in th* 
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overcome ^ ITaZZSHi. 

-.,-Onc who . ; enjoys literature as S , ly c and e!c 8ant imagery of I , ' 

' ' Nights, and^he S® ^ ieUerf^which together cqtl- ; . V ' . . 

P°ets, tf the.’ SHSfe a s PC|a| 'dobumedl -o? major - ^ m puMshe 
' R*be»l*{s puts him 7^ v W P^ 1 for the Udderetandlflg df ■. •••. ' , : ' 
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‘lato’s later dialogues 


wm unm you take a hinp, 
U j-tdiku s pi\. I’he preaecuE 
obsession, is with dcodoriwi 
previously treated in hit 
ides. T he other poems in 


FBIED 1 .ANDER : 

3 * The Dialogues : Second 
itrd Periods. 

dated b\ Hans Mcycrlioff. 
i Riuitledge anil Kegnn Paul. 

LrP ROBINSON: 

I In Greek Philosophy 
| Clarendon Press: Oxford 
trsity Press. 30s. 

Enul volume of the late Profcs- 
|Friedliinder\ work on Plato, 
j has now been published in a 
-and accurate English transla- 
is the least. satisfactory of the 
The first two volumes con- 

I I a series of interpretative essays 
ijor themes in Plato's thought, 
n exegesis of the dialogues of 
ilrst peridd ”, respectively. The 
volume iinderuikes a similar 
ih of dialogues of the 
ikl” Hlul " third " periods— the 
1 period consisting of the Sym- 
n. Phtutlo and Republic, and 
ird of all the later works. The 
Fact Ilia l in this arrangement 
ilume is devoted to the Socratic 
feues and nnolhcr to the whole of 
of Plato's work is some indi- 
ll of where FricdlUndcr's main 
Ills lay. His account of Ihe 
Elic dialogues was notable Tor his 
iive treatment of the literary 
mies of those works. But the later 
Bgues arc. of course.* muph 
i -demanding.' find Fried- 
Sr‘s discussion of the conir 
p difficult and rewarding philo- 
|v. of the mature ' Plato is, 
Sty, disappointing. Although the 
ft have now been corrected und 
ffiemented. and extensive biblio- 
fijieal references to recent 
Barchip huve been included, the 
ftquacies of the original German 
S are still all too uppurenl. 
glcdlUnder's appreciation or the 

I e counterpoint of Plato's writ- 
h- seen to good effect in, for 
iplc, his comments on the use of 
phrase "even twice and three 
s" in (lie Phtiedo. He draws 
ItloD to 01 her passages in the 
?/«. Philelnis und Lairs, where 
B> utes the proverb " even twice 
I three times the good (or the 
11 « and he suggests that the 
v at the beginning of the 


P lined 1 1 should be connected with 
the end of that dialogue • 

with the brief scene when Socrates asks 
Ihe same man udminisicring the poison 
whether it is permissible to offer a 
libation to the gods. To offer poison 10 
the gods '> That would be a sacrilege 
but lor the fact that the poison here is 
something good, u healing power. 

But with this wc must contrast the 
skimped remarks on the ontology at 
l ho end of Book V of the Republic. 
The meaning or the philosopher's 
love of wisdom “ is explained ", 
Friedliinder says, “ by an ontological 
schema. " The three epistemological 
.stages— knowledge, ignorance and. 
in between, opinion— correspond 
strictly to three ontological stages of 
being, noi-beipg, and, in between, 
the world of becoming ". " Becom- 
ing he goes on, 

is characterized here, in a Parmenidcan 
sense, us "both being and nol-being", 
even ns other Features of this discussion 
are Pnrmcnidean. This ontological 
annlysis is tentative, and later it will be 
superseded by a more complete annlysis 
(VI 504e ci seq). 

Bui (his will nut do. How the 
ontological schenin explains anything 
is not at all clear : indeed. what the 
schema itself means, and whether it 
makes sense or nonsense, are not 
clear. The Pnrmenidcan features of 
the passage arc alluded (o, but the 
contrast between 'Plato (even the 
Plato of the Republic) and Parme- 
nides is not pointed out. Worse still, 
the long, complex and obscure argu- 
ment tnul Socrates uses to support 
his schema- -a key argument, in the 
view of must scholars, for our under- 
standing of the theory of Forms— is 
simply not mentioned, let alone dis- 
cussed., Fried Hinder's final conclu-' 
sion— that " the ontological schema 
has clarified the situation to such an 
extent . . . that all the people who 
threatened to attack Socrates arc 
now classified as lovers of opinion, 
below the lovers of wisdom "" effec- 
tively reduces the philosophical .sig- 
nificance of the passage to zero. 

The treatment of the Inter dia- 
logues is just as unhappy. The con- 
clusions that Plato may be thought 
to huve endorsed are slated, but all 
loo often the arguments me not 
properly discussed. Wc have com- 
ments on the problem of which of 
Plato's contemporaries may be re- 


ferred to in Viiriuus passages in the 
later dialogues : but little is done to 
convey the .seriousness of the criti- 
cisms that Plato brought against his 
own fundamental philosophical 
theses in this period. 

Of the erilicul dialogues the 
Theaeieuis. and nf other late works 
the Philebus. might be thought to 
lend themselves most readily to 
Friedliinder’*. style of uppronch. But 
his chapter on the Tlieueteius breaks 
out into a rash of references to 


thing like the L-ou-<iriiciinii til a system 
of I'ornis. This is hinted ai as a task as 
jel iiiueali/ed and pel hups unrealiz- 
able 

Once again. Friedliinder has begged 
the essential question : what fv the 
significance of the philosophy of the 
limit and the unlimited, and how 
does il relate to the theory u( 
Forms ? 

The best pan of this book is the 
interesting insights it contains into 
Philo as a literary artist. These arc. 


uul mis* a mmi ui reici cutes u> . . . , , _ - ... .. ■ . ..... ... _ r 

soul "V -where he h:.s apparently “™' T,cn,s «■" “ n > c " "J.,"* 


soul "V -where he has apparently 
assumed, without argument, that the 
terms cidos and Idea arc used in the 

technical sense. Fried hinders stale- „,.„ r ,!,« ..et 

SiT ihc°diatogiM**is * tha/^kn wl^gc <* JJ ,lin * ,tt wi,h his philo ‘ 
stands far above the logos. This is s P _ . . ... . w 

the insight to which the conclusion Dr. Richard Robinson s interests, 
of the dialogue leads— by means of approach and methods stand, in 
the logos ", but that is sheer mystifi- niosl respects, at the opposite pole 10 
cation. Nor arc these flaws suffi- t j) ose l ° f FricdlUnder. Essays m 
cicntly balanced by the perceptive Greek Philosophy consists of^ seven 
remarks on the concluding scene of P 1, .P cr *’ which aU but two ( Anal- 
the dialogue, when Socrates says he y** ,s "l 

must go to meet the indictment Mhid in 1936. and AnsLolIe on 
drawn up against him by Mclclos. Acrusm , now Iran slated from tho 
where— as Friedliinder puls it— original French version that 

appeared in Revue phdosoplnque in 
we are once more thrown back to the 1955) arc directly on Plaid :“ Plato's 
digression ’ where we witnessed the Consciousness or Fallacy ”, the 
hostile "encounter between philosopher rev j ew of g| r Karl Popper's The 
and political orator, and we fee the Q Society and its Enemies, two 
tremendous power , of the despite il „„ r . ",,,1.... ..-.i •« 

nil” (hut is (he Law of the Socralic P™ on th P “" d , F f TIT J. 5 

existence . and Error in Pintos 7 heueietus . 

But, whatever his subject. Dr. Robin- 
Thc handling of the Philebus is son pays the ancient thinkers the 
open to criticisms of a different sort, compliment of assuming I hat they 
Here, exceptionally, Friedliinder arc still worth arguing with today. If 
mir/e res timatis ihe unity of the dia- there is 11 criticism to make of whal 
loguq, suggesting that "there are are usually exLrenicly acute discus- 
large parts” of it "that deal with slops, it is that his judgments are 


loguQ, suggesting that "there are 
large parts” of il “ thiit deal with 
diaTeclic.s and ontology bul have 
nothing to do with plensure and 
ethics, or if so. only indirectly". 
When il comes to the major such 
passage of what Friedliinder calls 
" ontology ", he offers no more help 
than Ihe slock comparison with Ihe 
Tinmens. This leads him lo miss the 
point of Socrates's comment on Hie 
inadequacy of his own account of 
the second kind, the class of limit, 
and to go on to The quite unjustified 
speculation that 

ir one were in mnkc clear the nut are of 
limit . . . systematically— i,e. la a 
system of division and combination— 
one would have to undertake some- 


occasion ally marred by a tendency 
to dogmatism. 

As none of these papers is more 
recent Ihun 1956 il is a pity that Dr. 
Robinson did not take a leaf out of 
Fricdlundcr*.s book in the matter of 
supplying a critical bibliography of 
subsequent work on the topics dealt 
with. There have, for example, been 
important recent contributions by 
Anthony Kenny and W. F. R. 
f-lurdie on the question of Aristotle's 
doctrine of aermhi. and much work 
has been done on the Theneteuis 
since 1950. Better still. Dr. Robinson 
might have given us .his latest 
thoughts on these problems. 



Plato’s followers 


LllllTHI) L-IDITIONS PUBLISHED BY GORDON FRASER 


T HE SAME OLD CLICH&S ARE OFTEN USED 

by publishers without real justification to 
describe books ; which pass nowadays 
' for editions de luxe. This is unfortunate for 
The Fraser Pres* whose books are designed 
for readers ' who cant about books, are well 
printed and sumptuously bound. Sir Francis 
Meynell, the founder of The Nonesuch Press, 
has seen The first four books and has said 
. • 4 i . , For those who believe, as I do, that there 
is still a worthwhile role for limited editions 
■jb this’ age of the "mass media" and the 
"communications industry” the first publica- 
tions of The Fraser Press should be welcome.* 
. Titles in . this series, which will become a 
: personal library of the world’s grealest books, 

' « - _ _ . -if. 1 n 


. : Miner Dinning. Only materials 01 me mgnesi 
, vJflWftlily are used which means that the books 
■w «' P9#fearHy .expensive. Price* range from 
!v to nineteen ^ guineas. .• 

1 Thb first four titles are: Rabelais * > Gargantm 


GliRALD R. CRAGC (Editor) : 

The Cambridge Platonists 
451pp. Oxford University P-ress. 
£3 12s. 

Thomas Taylor the Platonist 

Edited by Kathleen Rafne add 
George Mills Harper 
544pp. Routledge and Kogan Paul. 
£3 15s. , • ' , ■ 

More than any other philosopher, 
Plato has the power to make con-, 
verts,' though what be 1 would have 
made of the " Platonic tradriion ’’ is 
anybody's guess. Indeed, It is a 
problem to know what we are to. 
make of the platonic trpdition. 
Plato's writings themselves are very 
diverge; but in antiquity they can- be 
put into a sed«: Orphism, PythBgo- 
reanism, Plato himself, Gnosticism, 
H ~ * 


lively. They include Benjamin 1 
Whichcote (1612-83), Henry Mora 
(1614-87), John Smith (1616-52} and 
Ralph Cudworth (1617-88). There 
is a brief passage from Cillvcrwell. 
and some extracts from/ an ’.Oxford 
mnn, fifty years /younger, John 
Norris. r 

Thw'd jtren. Have :pftan‘. been 
praised for their liberal, reasohablq . 
lumper: Anglican clergymen, They 
represent “Platonism" at its. most 
respectable. Their writings are hafd 
to obtain now,' and this is a,. useful 
anlhoiogy. Their temper was re- ■ 
markable in their* day :..il seems Iras 
so now. How far their thought is atiil 
worthy qf -altdhiibn in ,1(5 own right • 
is dhpufahlc. CiKbyorUt still attracts 
some philosophical . notice , for - his 
ethical theory. buL -in their main 
endeavour, they failed. They hoped.' 
to slem the flood of mechanistic and 
empiricist thinking,- ■ but " plastic 
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Scenes of banqueting and battle 
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v c Min«{j 

^ e s , ;ubSi.™TV s f^' hu ™ - *^™E' ■ T vcra ' lrum :: 

Mi'S l-ing has worked for on lonu 'I™ » a s very lulls In the way of *rva V™' E±£ 10 h;lre f, ' 8urci1 ™ » "■■• », n "oi »kk,( 
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o.se brought up on histories 
rise of the British Empire, a 
which sets out unashamedly to 
its decline may have a 
ie attraction: even if, as in 
irsl instalment of Imperjul 
bv Max Beloff, the volume 
l a point when the extent of 
rilish Empire was greater than 
lie process of decline was not 
to or suspected by the Domi- 
prime ministers who assembled 
on in 1921 to settle their 
affairs. It was then 'still 
e to believe in the precondi- 
?of earlier British power: naval 
macy, industrial strength, Euro- 
racial superiority, and the 
, of viceregal or proconsular 
Hence the imperialists, repre- 
I most prominently by Lord 
r and the Round Table group, 
looked forward to the re- 
ishment of Anglo-Saxon world 
ance, with the Llnited States as 
ual partner. 

tain’s "special relationship " 
the United Stales stood in the' 
f imperial federation and has- 
the dissolution of tics with the 
inions. Cecil Rhodes Imd 
mtof an Anglo- American union, 
indeed in his first will proposed 
dow a secret, society for “ the 
ale recovery of the United 
i as a free member of a Feder- 
EmtHre'*. But in Britain’s hour 
ed in the First World War Ihe 
leans drove hurd bargains. 


They challenged the Allied blockade 
by asserting the " freedom of the 
sens -a doctrine they dropped when 
faced with unrestricted German 
submarine warfare ; they exploited 
their position ns creditor to demand 
peace overtures; and they promoted 
the League of Nations by threatening 
to ouLbuikl the British navy. 

Australia, which had suffered 
heavier casualties than the United 
States in the war. was overshadowed 
by the latter even in such matters as 
the abrogation of the Japanese 
treaty. In preferring a new system of 
close cooperation with the United 
States to the development of an 
imperial cabinet which could have 
, pursued the special Interests of the 
British empire. Britain was submit- 
ting to the will of the Dominions 
themselves. In the exigencies of the 
First World War and the peace 
settlement the Dominions began to 
act like autonomous nations. Yet 
Britain, as Professor Beloff's account 
illustrates at every point, continued 
to sacrifice her own interests on their 
behalf. 

Indeed, taking the book— which 
puts together the conclusions of 
much recent scholarship on imperial 
history— us n whole, one is im- 
pressed by the inordinate sacrifices 
made by British politicians to the 
baselcsss fabric of the imperial 
vision. Real or illusory, the empire 
was never more important in "British 
domestic politics. . It created break- 
away movements in both the mnjor 
political parties, with Rosebery’s 
Liberal League followed by Joseph 
‘Chamljerlain’sTariff Reform League, 
The racialism and anti-semitism 


which Professor Beloff rightly iden- 
tifies as fairly prevalent among the 
upper classes wore the outcroppings 
of an analysis of politics in terms of 
nationality and social efficiency, 
shared widely by Liberals. Unionists 
and even Fabian socialists. Thus he 
quotes from the New Siatt.wuin : 

In his desire fur the integrity of 
Lhe_ Empire lord Milner, Jjkc. the 
Socialists, is really concerned about 
the breeding or “ an Imperial 
race " and necessarily finds himself 
demanding legislation essentially 
Socialist jn character. 

The visionaries of empire were pre- 
pared to espouse central control, 
stale socialism and conscription in 
Edwardian . years- things which no 
Victorian statesman tfould have 
looked iii. Milner himself anticipates 
fascism, as when hc laments that the 
fa|e of the. empire depended on 
"this rotten assembly at Westmin- 
ster 

■ Preoccupation with the defensive 
needs of India had profound effects 
on British politics .and institutions. 
When Balfour was asked why Eng- 
land with her mastery of the seas 
required un army, lie answered in 
one 'word: " Afghanistan ”. He de- 
signed a "glorified militia ” for serv- 
ice ' in India, ' a plan which was 
transmitted through Lord Esher and 
the Committee of Imperial Defence 
to Haldane. A territorial army dc- 
' signed for second line duties in India 
proved a Very inadequate reserve for 
a war In Flanders. After the First 
World War, fears of Bolshevik sub- 
version in India gave British policy a 
strong pro-German bias, when other- 


wise Britain had less to fear Ilian 
other European countries from the 
spread of Bolshevism. 

The men who shaped the war 
aims and peace policies of the 
empire were in general drawn from 
the prewar generation of political 
and military leadership. But Profes- 
sor Beloff suggests that there wus u 
break in the quality of imperial 
leadership after the fall of the Lloyd 
George coalition in 1922. The older 
generation had a “ high seriousness 
and sense of responsibility . . . ti 
certain intellectual energy and pur- 
posefulness which was largely lack- 
ing in their successors ”. The 11 de- 
mographic blow struck ul the British 
ruling class ” by the war losses 
undermined their authority and left 
them with a “ loss of inner confi- 
dence”. Hence Ihe liquidation of the 
British empire was presided over by 
men tyho had seen their contempor- 
aries perish— Major Attlee. Captain 
Eden nnd Captain Macmillan. One 
hardly expects, however, that the 
next volume will reveal that the 
empire could bv any combination of 
circumstances have been preserved. 
The intellectual climate had 
changed, and the attitude of the 
postwar generation to the empire 
and the “ classes ” was epitomized 
by Colonel Blkpp. 

In this first volume, however, men 
Ihink nnd act as if the Empire would 
last a thousand years. The reason- 
ings and aspirations behind this now 
imfashionnble outlook arc well 
brought out in a skilfully-chosen 
succession of topics, mostly military 
or diplomatic, treated with widc- 
rnnging scholarship nnd maturity of 
judgment. 
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> K, RJNGF.R : 

Decline nnd Fall of the German 
arimi Tire Gentian Academic 
unity, 1890-1933 

p. Harvard University Press, 
ion: Oxford University Press, 
s. 6d, 1 

nl television programmes shout 
tany have brought it home to us 
}y: any understanding of her 
wn in the world today hinges 
ppreciatlon of her eruption ti? a 
l industrial power just one hun- 
years ago. Some of the rehsohs 
the change came so suddenly 
*y to see. The Arkwright- Watt- 
enson influences from* Britain 
^ragged on in a leisurely fashion 
"8 me preceding hundred years. 
*red by the political and eco- 
K fragmentation of the country, 
'"'fr, as the net of railways 
By laced the territories to- 
became obvious that IHe 
jrs ha i 0 g0 fiisn^rck^ acl 
Hfion In 1870 released the 
nn i . .Production everywhere 
ng wlo life. The ore-deposits' :of 
Saxony, the Ruhr and 
Lorraine could be exploited 
decades the new Reich 

pSiSre 8 8nd ouLslri PP ,n 8 Iu 

^ ne V ert heless not the wfiole 
rtJ mp °riant though this , rapid 
■ ’ ^sociated with the nam6 of 


Krupp. may have been, the really 
significant step was that Germany 
Immediately led the world in the 
growth-industries : optics, the inter- 
nal combustion engine, electrical and 
chemical engineering. The great 
architects of twentieth -century Ger- 
many’s progress were Zeiss, Daimler, 
Ben?, Siemens and Bacyer. This 
needs further explanation. Through- 
out the nineteenth century politics 
find public service had remained the 

R reserve of the well-born. The intel- 
gent and ambitious bourgeois could 
gel his fool on the ladder of success 
only through education. With this 
aim in view, from Wlilielm Hum- 
boldt onwards a virile and forward- 
looking educational system had been 
forged. In the mid nineteenth cen- 
. tury one in every 2,500 of > the 
■ population reached the university ; 
in Britain it was less than half this 
figure. And whereas the best educa- 
tion that Britain could provide was, 
concerned above all to preserve and 


npmenl of industry. Virtually every 
industrial leader was, and still is, a 
Herr Dakior. 

It is common for our materialists 
to .deny any validity for the Hum- 
boldlian conception. Education as 
the cultivation of the mind and the 
personality is held to have been an 
ideal that was relevant only to the 
more leisurely days of an advanced 
bourgeois society. This is the sort of 
argument that appeals to the slug- 
gish conservative mind, whether on 
the managerial or the union side of 
the fence. While sounding speciously 


propagate existing aUiludes-*-puUing 
it bluntly one might say to produce 
men who could control the labour- 


ing masses— the German system, for 
all its ostensible servility to the 
throne, was socially disruptive. 
Learning for its own sake was res- 
pectable : knowledge was also a 
weapon, the only weapon of the 
unprivileged. The university and 
Technische Hochschule deliberately 
directed this knowledge to the devel- 
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progressive, this pretext masks Ihe 
latent fear of the change and disrup- 
tion that follow in the wake of nil 
expanding knowledge. . The present 
volume leaves not a shadow of 
doubt that the educated German 
bourgeoisie undermined the sliuc- 
ture of aristocratic privilege and 
reshaped society as it wished. 

The nineteenth century had been 
the heyday. of the “ mandarins It is 
impossible to determine when their 
decline set jn, but around J 890 they 
became profoundly aware that their 
position In society was no longer 
what it hud been. At this lime 
widespread disquiet began to be. 
voiced In everything they said and 
wrote, and Professor Ringer here 
.traces the development of their criti- 
cal utterances during the ensuing 
forty years, M ^perceptively analyses 
the political, social and individual 
factors colouring the .wide spectrum ■ 
of attitudes, which ranged /rum the 
nationalistic mysUque of the. .main 
body of orthodox academics to tire 
radicalism of the small minority of 
“ modernists ” who Sought some. 

, flcopromoddtloh.i wjt^ itb^ emegglng; 
• demOcratic ^cietyr i . '• 

: *■ Fin-de-sitole ; rnalaJie Was ' 1 of 
cOui^ Cbmipdfi tbfoughouV Weslern 
Europe, bqt the German anxiety; was. 
fbcuscd Specifically on the shortdfim- 
ings- of higher Education,: as it. slid- 
down tiie slope ‘ of technoloft, cal 
overspeciailzatiOn, and on the tech- 
nological ‘ advances themseh'es, 
i wbicfli . We.Ve' geared , id; the require- 
ments ofthep&1Ii8linS; y ma^.It; 
cxrfdns lffve ’fawionabte Spengl^rian 
ahtithMi^ between Tfn/tor and ZiWl- 


and the superflcia lilies oi collective 
living conditions. 

Adi Ihe academics in the Wilhclm- 
iue period and subsequently — Som- 
bart, Weber, Troellsch, Simmcl, 
Wiese— however different their 
points of view, spoke from one 
common platform. Until recently Hie 
academic had been accustomed to 
setting the cultural standards of the 
nation’s educated elite ; now he saw 
his position being usurpod by the 
industrial entrepreneur. They all 
spoke with (he arrogance and self- 
pity of men who feared the practical 
men of affairs and despised the 
masses on whose backs -the hew 
moguls were riding. AJI the seem- 
ingly objective, academic exploration 
of the social and cultural scene wax 
vitiated by this emotional, commit- 
ment ; the <( idealistic ” search for a 
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Romanovs 

Vasili KJyuchevsky 

Translated and edited by Liliana 
Archibald 

This third volume ol Klyuchevsky'a 
History of Russia Is concerned 
with seventeenth-century Russia 
and deals with the social, political, 
economic and religious change^ 
which took place during the Time 
ol Troubles and the reigns of the 
first Romanovs. 
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Marx before Marxism 

David McLellan 

An exhaustive account of Marx's 
life and Intellectual evolution dur- 
ing his formative years. This is 
the only full account of the content 
and background of hfa early writ- 
ings, incorporating the latest re- 
search material In French, German 
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Prehistory 

An Introduction 
Derek Roe 

An introductory account of the. 
main sequenoe of events in Old 
World Prehlaiory from earliest 
times up to the expansion of the 
Roman Empire. There are chap-' 
ters for each of the mein divisions - 
of prehistory, and a concluding • 
section * Prehistory : the modem . 
approach * which describes the 
recent impact on prahlstorlo 
archaeology of borrowed or 
adapted soiantlfld techniques, ex- 
plaining briefly how some of them ' 
work. 
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The Malays of South- 
West Sarawak before 
Malaysia 

A soclo-ecologlcai survey 

' Tom Harrlsson 

A detailed description of the diy^ 
to-day life of the Moslem Sarawak 
Malaya, revealing the remarkable 
pattern of the activities on water 
and land that it involves. • . 

' No one else Is as well qualified 
as Tom Harrlsson to write about 
the Malaya of Sarawak, and this 
study Is more thorough and 
authoritative than anything that , 
has previouaiy appeared on. these 
people,' — D. \Q,.E, Halt,. 
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solution to society’s problems in a . 
spiritual revival was quite irrelevant 
to (he needs of ordinary then, .was 
no. more than a projection of the 
academic's fears and . frustrations, , 
aimed at reestablishing his own 
‘moral leadership, . : ‘ . . 

The se&rth for a striking, title to 
-ibis work has not been altogether 
successful. Professor Ringer defines 
the mandarins 

simply as a social. and cultural elite 
\yhich owes its status- 1 primarily to 
educational qualifications] rather than 
tb hereditary rights .or wealth. The 
group Is made. up. of doctors, lawyers, . 
ministers, government officials, secon- 
dary school teachers apd tnifyenfly 
professors.-'- , . ' 1 

It is the In Uer, ag the spokesmen of 
l lhe' group, that the work is . con- 
cerned with ; yet, even the explana- 
tory- subtlUe is not strictly accurate, 
.tfotfi t u« 

requite : the mandarin- f intellectuals 
'primarily wlltf the German’ academic 
humrihjsb and spclal' scientists ", 

Il Is 1 ' the author's unsubstantiated 
* J impressipn that in theft attitudes 
towards cultural, and political prob- . 
lems many German ■ scientists fol- . 
lowed . the leads 1 - of theft ' humanist 
colleagues 1 ’. In the eyent what we 
. have here js an excehfen land .carefully . . 
idaciioiedted .study of German social 
and. ^Slfflc^-rmfhkbrs'vJ ifhU, ;■ jheir . 
thinking; Af the; historical ' pressures 
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Translated from the French 
by Denver Lind ley 

" Circumstance. my boohs and 
my friendships hove made me 
the advocate and incarnation 
of n cl 08o oitionle between 
France. England and the 
Unlfod States.’' Thus wrote 

Andre Maurois in these 

Menroira, with which he 
rounded off one of the most 
distinguished literary careers 
or this century. 63s. 
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! Leisureless 

Si»mc thirty years ;ig ( > two di>- 
ihiguishcd communist inlellceiiials 
decided that the customary eight 
bourV sleep was only a clever ruse 
devises! by the ruling class to keep 
the workers out of mischief in (heir 
leisure hours. They reckoned (hat 
four hours was probably enough, 
although on putting theory into 
practice (hey eventually dozed 
defence Ie«ly into the realisation ihj"l 
they were mistaken. 

ff. in* we arc always being told, 
there is to be more and more leisure, 
doubtless revolutionary and oihcr 
disorderly activities would fill out the 
-vltint.rjiJ'J in man’s intelligent plan- 
ning for his free time, Bui we have 
liiite to fear from (his quarter 


because- we have grown expert and 
ingenious in a degree in eliminating 
leisure wherever it should appear, 
Hiere js now nothing to be afraid of 
except leisure itself. 

It is astonishing how the picture 
has changed. Not so very long ago, 

1 he “ leisured classes ” were just that. 
They had money, rhey had time, and 
they didn’t seem to have been at all 
had at knowing what to do with jit. 
The working classes worked and 
didn’t have energy or money enough 
left over to take advantage of what 
leisure remained Ip them. Every, 
one knew w'here they were. But 
today, the more important fihe man. 
the less liis leisure. ** Leisure *’ now 
belongs to the nol-so-iniportiinl. 

I hoss whose abilities have carried 
th^ni to the tup of their various trees 
have found that the higher they have 
climbed the further behind they have 
left leisure. 

Meanwhile, the former working 
classes have come into the leisure 
lefi behind by the middle class. They 
have the means lo enjoy it and, 
increasingly, the education lo pm it 
lo good use, which education is often 
itself acquired in the leisure time 
available. It is sobering (hat with 
the decline in the number of inter- 
esting jobs available relative to the 
number qiialilied and seeking lo fill 
them, advanced industrial society 
may have lo accept that "for the 
majority a ‘creative* leisure acti- 


vity is possibly the best form of work is destroying w 
uork incentive! as Mr. Ralph geniality and the win , * 
Glasscr points out in his new book, cxccvfa work lie).™ » t ° ** 
LW.wnr; Pen, thy or Prize (221pp. model)* life at bay 0 * iff? 1 
Macmillan. t2 IOs.1. Mr. Glasscr • y ' 

head-shaking pathology of 


gives a ....... „ r __ . 

abuses of leisure, arguing boldly that 
these abuses will destroy us unless 
we can begin “ the long march back 
to a spiritual frame of reference 
What has happened ? 
seem .it first that those who have 
risen hayc been caught up against 
their will in a spiral built Into a 
natural progress. But this is not 
so: the spiral we are hound by Is 
our fear of leisure. As fast as time 
appears, man's hankering (o be 
occupied finds work lo fill it out 
Utopian goals ami ideals have 
proved lu be just the thing for en- 
suring the perpetual prolongation of 
work. The inlenviiy of effort re- 
quired accelerates ever more steeply 
as the unattainable perfection is 
approached. More and more effort 
achieves less and less. 

We like work; and it is probably 
good that we should like work. What- 
ever Whey would choose to call it 
most people would like as much con- 
genial work for themselves as pos- 
sible. But we have not grown very 
good at inventing congenial work for 
aw who wou;!d seek it. We invent 
work ail tight, but il is all loo often 
ot diminishing congeniality. It seems 
that a certain excess appelilc for 


Commentary 


fitned Z Berne and 

journal and a journal of opfnion ! The ft, SJ' “* rf piodl ! ct . of 
academic standing of its con Th 1 .) 1ect,ng Wa . s d recommendation 
has been consi Tent y S ^ but few ? ,,n P 0 P» 1 ^ Stockholm Proto- 

have felt any fawffMM p Z 

scribing as well as describing and i fd Vhj f .u hc S [ .‘: 0l ' ld nm 
analysing. Most -have been "pro- - , fu11 - co P rri «M fce f«r 

gressives " and there are few of them 
Who would not agree with William 
min n 'j Wh ? helped to found it jn .... 

iWtl and . s t, |I |dijitly edits it .about coii'iurTv'" At T ‘“C! ‘, v 

fh - *•“•« -r 1 . ; At a subsequent meeting 

in H'ini: HjhIi B 


« l , ; vwpjriigiiL ILC lur 

educational and ciiliurnl ” material, 
should be dropped from tile Berne 
l •invent nm and some less drastic 
way found to favour the poorer 


the basic purpose of what is now 
cftfied poluica>f science. During the 
I nst World War, he writes in aii 
article on "The Founding of the 
fj* ,JS?J Q^ftenly " ho determined 
to dovote lus " working Hfe to study- 
ing the forces which influence men 
and women in society ’* and to doing 
.wbat he could " towards improvinu 
:lnei-r conditions and blearing up the 
todeous ineM '* h ? saw around him. 

The hideous mess. alas, is dill with 
Robson and 


i« D. .■ L , •wiBH.Htn.-iH mecung 

in r.iris both copyright Conventions 
accepted this recommendation. Now. 
dia fling commissions have been set 
up and there will be revision confer- 
ences in May or Juno, 1971. 

The’ Publishers Association In this 
country was one body which fought 
n stop the Stockholm Protocol 
being adopted and it h ; , s , now 
brought nut a pamphlet by Ronald 
Barker; I nt emotional Copyright : 

— "V. ate wiHimn KDbson and a /«• the 

the Political Quarterly, and tihew have uwn 'nm P ' K * “■ ? hld ? ,s ° u,Kned 
epntributed not a'-HtWe 'tSu««E n i programme for the future. ML 
making the mess rather less hfd^oul ^ n ir ^ r { SU - eBC ' s . ts lhe limitations 
at least in this country. Robson who’ . translaimn and reprint 

next to the Wqbbs. was the most dk- ," iay be r f du ^ d ' tha » comfcul- 
linguishcd pioneer or the study of trW v^n 11 ! 1044 by p - de j Cl ° lPiri S cou °- 
- public administration -in Britain is Pl fp, 1 l 56 c ? nf ? n , Gd t0 genuinely 
now enjoying an exceptionally ViW arv mSri 1 K° r,a, J and Lh , Ht liter * 
otis and productive eighth decade • f 1 Use T sohu ° l broad- . 

«he Palhhyl Qjrarterlfi'i jim?ort¥ SS i n^ 0 , ^° re ^ ly avaUable - 
years oH. •. y Bui in ^all ca^es authors will be 

■; ) ts Fortieth Anniversary number prole,;ted a S :i, nst despoliHtion. 

• is! > mnnnnAlii.j Vi.’ '4 


isi. monopolized by contributions, 


^ e a L i^man ispent r'by Ah mahy readers know, this miner’s 
' of the ^cdltorinl bonrd. who thiiriicter was largely deterntinkl bv 

Ifflr ■ ln . . pobllCtl1 opinions , and ! , I f l te , Stunley Mor ison, who edited 
R wriinH Wrifihl IP J for five years after the end of the 

? Js ‘ M ni "8 ht bc World War . infecting it with 

px^led, is one of the most readable h's inquisitiveness about recondite 
Quarterly is to and hk passionate concern 

SwSf? 8 ' 4 - fliaintttiniiig.- With idea S. We. : thus have u particular 
• k!Tk ^^y y^^- such a condsterilly interest in a Small publication u/hirS ■ 
, brgL standard of- information and wmes from wT h , h 

’msssmm 


fused a knighlhoinl ; a literary ediitir 
vj-lio began his reign hy saying ■■ I 

r“jL w i‘, nl too mutt of that Keats 
and Shelley stuff ; an anli-capilaljsl 
who had what Mr. John Tarter 
winis Jm n, Minion to tycoons" 

r-Mh\t ilS ft Mlvcrb ™*) = a Roman 
C.uholic who applied to join the 

Communist Party im d later told Mr. 
HnlL™ Urn D ff ? rl,ssinu,; ln ,he old 

rluiboin Re.statirantl that 1 
wouldn’t belong to this hunch of 
m.ieaioiii mcrdmnls for another 

" !,y ,,r 

And yet in life am! tlioughi as in 
mutters of design M orison never 
^‘ 11cd in ,htJ least hit split or 
JmS 1 5r : and flOiirly lie thought 
f a nmn like his friend 
Gnc GUI. of whom he says here tin 
an interview which Mr. Clcveriion 
hnppily disinterred from the H.B.C. 
scnip-heapf that his apparent ecccn- 

raHonul n "’ ly " Wily uf hein K 
The number of people today, in our 

S ho ttK f neared to put up 
Willi ihe. labour of heavy thinkinu in 
nM& r ,0 , ^ orwnlzo their whole fife and 

or knn pby S |° that ,hfly do HOI willingly 
or knowingly comradict themselves ' 
that s quite remarkable. 

Of this illuminut- 
Fninri M SISh, n P " !K bnok if b y Sir 

Ersw- wi ?° be ® in '™ rt - 

mg with M orison n I9U whnrik 
,he latter had ab ndoncd hk 

on me black buckram cover with 

:fS7? a ^ 

district.^ f f ° ndon s newspaper 


... ^ l^at^rZT 

dsel'l /s abused as a drug^ 
ns from nlie life that k inot K 
and in the free pJay 0 ft|J 
imagination. ^ 

Leisure has come to be ih 
- - ... swj an aimless interlude oil 
It might - n #>LU Mirt of eoiivalescJ 
’li n h n ve ’ sl n fi1 h is gu-i ned for war; , 

business or living. Thus ii^ 

"His I ho hshi aHd und * 

,,u * d fl;is been n ncrringiTI 
and supplied by the piffl 

papers of some former 13 
Mantling of guides to t3 $. 
luble distractions for.our rf 
senses when under IeJsure.1 
indulgences apart, the 1 m ! 
leisure invites as active eD5j 
us that required by work 
The resultant erosion oil 
needs no spelling out: lor* 
and widely requires time aa}, 
cation enough. Oncofihebw 
uhmit the enonnotb postwart 
sion of the universities i$ i, 
been a force against the tide! 
ing more and more young pa 

taste of a combination of 
ample leisure rapidly bccor^ 
iillainablc outside their 
there too excess busyne&l 
undertaken from the desire toi 
the encroaching demarig 
" aecduntahilily has 
threat not only to the dojiTl 
but to his work as well. Lea 
Joseph Lie per suggested, ii J 
antipode to woik but rather I 
right angles to it. In the MkfJ 
they . bud a strange idea thi3 
sloth which was the sourceqffl 
ness, Jcisurclcssncss, and ibrpl 
cause of suicidal ’’ wnrk/flr^ 
sake". Perhaps they were »| 
wrong. 


Duckworth books 


Neurosis and 
Crime 

PRANCES SMART 

Dr. L’runcts Smurl— fruiilWi 
l %7 Visiting Itycliothcw&d 
Wormwood Scnihs— hfl® <4 


lines her pioneer 


methods 


se 18 ": ■“ 0ne J?w*t readable -I* inquisitiveness abort '"^He J jSj " ° f /7 ‘- Jl P»Per •’ 

subms and his passionate concern made in 5re ? ccs «*» recently 
with ideaS. We.thus have a nTa.br ivjtfi the md^Smn? 1 - 

eonL noW i>e ® n : ‘■'Omni i tied ”hv a ‘ 

‘ UmS ,racy ; c ' haj: ? es ruling to their 
homosexual cfassifled Idverti^- 


■ifi& country^ in Lleverdon ; from M orison’s own 
* : «Ani' 


.i^ : a5%SS' 

■^Wssssr^t- 

■ % Sr, Today 0 ' 

1 1 i -f . has a \v*W: been ruft on a shEt ’ 


prison, psychotherapy and l 
crilws whin her expcriencetas 
her uhiuit the psychopath^ 
of unri-sneiu! belinviour, i 
elTectivcness or punishmeiii i 
the impnrtuncc of after-care f 
unusual combination of p«®| 
qualities — sympathy, mow 
trustfulness and endless pal** 
. - -fitted her ideally for this w 
for which she studied many Jj 
In Zurich under (*. G. J un&J] 
Hook gives u Tull account 
etiology of crime, ihe W 
interfering with normal 
rncnl and her owii P®* 
rcconimendJilfons for treaty 
Dr. Smurf died during IhevJ 
of the final section of ih^P* 
which has been complow J 
her by her friend. Miss BT* 
Brown. . ‘J 

-.A 

• . ’ * 1 • p f 

"This is, 1 believe, (fc'ftjjfJ 
to have been 'written Jja? 
country about psychelhdw 
prisons Dr, Smart 
dedicated prison psychOU^ 
and her book is n w®! 
contribution to :the.^^ 
accumulation of 
, knowledge about tty* 
or criminal offenders: 
dickering, DifeeroT of 
•Medical Services, HOfijp ™ 

•7156 0489 . 9 ; , V,; ,». 0 i 


wJOMobbr two * T men 

1 1 1 1 i 1 iii jm., .'il j 'i'i ih' i Mi, ’i)' ' ' :M£, 


p specialists 

in terror 



An engraving 0 j ,/ K nmmcrc AV £„ Guards In !7‘J2; rrpmlwett from Cape's Jack, to* an The Terror. 


' _ ' C’o eh oil's chance came at forty, in 

Comit6 do Sflrctd Gdn- I WO. Gudnot’s at forty, in 1794. But 
Ilcolfts GuiSnot ...'•rat forty Tivhon was onlv at the 


"il ■ H anything, made a dull man appear 

I A- oven duller. T here arc no revelations 

I rL' I t * i,. 13 ** 1 lhe activities of the second 

III I Minister of Police, and Ihe accounts 

Kj V nf hls mission to Hiillaiid and of his 

tenure of Poitiers and Antwerp arc 
uninloi'iiialivc and unoriginal. 

(Judiint is a case history of a very 
k different kind. Until M. Hohl’s ud- 

■ I mirable little hook, ihe Ciudnots of 

f I ™. c '’evolutionary period— the hum- 

We f- b, ff slooply committed militants 
or terror, repression and demfTIcia- 

• ion --had remained either as figures 

i of caricature or merely as names to 

^ ^ lUiehe^ ^iiricrt 

cvc ! 1 d ^ t-hc journey haff 

SsliSd sss 

But he was never lar removed from 

prised and chagrined \Yhcn these the violent world of the river. At 


Jlcolu Giifaot forty C’oehon was only >it the 

•iris: Bibliothtquc NaiIonafev’^‘ fiinn, J 18 . *’ r ,1 ! n l ;md moderately 

■successful administrative career, 
UCIIKR j whereas 1794 was the highest peak 

Covhon do I .apparent ever reached by Ciuenol. Both men 

Paris- p;,.,,- 1 , ef wcrc lorrorisis, Gudnni by (empern- 

•• lcard. ~5fr, ment. TiiL-hon fmm ■’rtnfnrmicm unil 


were not accepted. 

Both careers also emphasize the 


Iweniy-iwo he enlisted in the Garde* 
Franyaiscs -the oho ice is perhaps 


wr. increasing signs that 
study of the French Rovn- 
' on w aj-laxl coming to terms 
;an beings: the Ice Age of 
•Iructures is over and the 
£ humani/Htion is already 
r »ay, at least in England, 
f PoWjCRlion of Claude 
Mscinating biogruphy of 
GuiSnot and Paul Boucher's 
n h's .ancestor. Cochon 
Sp L ^ is not 
i 0 ' ,0 hope that. 

"MhismaylK the begin- 

It so In'!, 10 the b ‘°8 r! »p™cal 
by .L° n i§ 0Ve I^Uc. so long 
pytUeNew Orlhodoxy or 
^ Section (Life. nn : ,th 


persistence of local antipathies, from characteristic. Tor it was the most un- 

7 1* lhe ear, y l7SOs wcl1 on into the Em- disciplined and violent corps of the 

V, ...hVi ■ Vn? pcak P 1 " lind K«ioration. Gudnol was old Army— at lhe beginning of [he 

, L ‘. t . d , hy Guenot, Both men being hunt crl down, like a wild boar, American War. In seven years* 
.«««» loiiorisis, , Ciiicnoi by (empern- in 1S0I : he was shot and wounded service he was involved in more than 
,-u ‘ ' rrt m conformism and, in 1802, at a lime when Bonaparte, a dozen brawls, in or outside inns, 

peihap.s. too. by cireuimtiincc funtil as iha* so often been said, hud was frequently disciplined by his 
1 7 J7. he was nearly aj ways (he right brought internal peace to France: N.C .O.s, appeared several times 
thing at ihe right moment). after the live years uf Directorial before Mic magistiaLes. and was 

Both were policemen, both infor- anarchy. The White Terror began. Itnully dishonourably discharged. ■ 
mers. at very different levels. Cochon for Gudnol, in 1801, and it did not . [ n one of these encounters lie Was 
received and employed informers; leave off iinii! after 1 8! 5. If memo- seriously wounded, losing the use of 
Ciudnot informed. Some of the per- nes of the past hud still been so vivid his left arm so that when he 
sonnel with which they were in con- in 1707 and 1798, still inspiring, in returned to Voutenay in 1783 nt the 
tiiei must have gverlapped, but it is s0 many rural areas, acts of physical aae 0 f twe niy-nine, he was tmabJe 


leave off umi! after 1815. If memo- seriously wounded, losing the use of 

t*?* 1 ,™* '‘V- 1 , 1 . becn viv ! d his left arm. so that when he 
in 17)7 and 1798, still inspiring, in returned to Voutenay. in 1783 nt the 


unlike.y that the two men ever met J 1 vengeance, why should, they have | 0 ( n ke up again bis original occupa- 
Gudnot would have heard of Cochon suddenly been erased with die Lurn (io n . and. after woi-k ing intei’- 
as early as 1790 and may have been °f lh e century, as if an eighteenth- niittcntly as a farm hand foi* one of 
employed by him, in tin obscure . ^enlury vengeance could not survive j^is brothers, a prosperous -farmer, 
capacity, in 1796, when the latter be- jplo lhe nineteenth 7 It seems un- he later assaulted, he took to 

came Ministre de la Police Gdndrale. "kely ; but it is impossible to Po,low , he Woods with his rifle and his valid 
It is unlikely that Cochon ever heal’d i“ ls Parallel in Cochon s career, for, arm, living in the -undergrowth In a 
of Gudnot. throughout the Empire, he had been wooden hut and subsisting on the. 

Both men were violent, Gudnot 2 U, 1 , a ‘:* 1 °f * ocn * vindictiveness, proceeds of random poachioig, , . He . 

Dhvsicafiv. ocmetimHu. atmnai Tivhia. But he had not been forgotten and a further encounter with a name- 


i -Vl | ‘ 0 lhe biographical It is unlikely that Cochon ever heai-d [ his parallel in Cochon s career, for, 

• mi long ovei-duc. so long uf Gudnot. throughout the Empire, he had beer 

7LS* O^odoxy or Both men wore violent. Gudnot of reach of local vindictivonoii 
. “ n •L/fV Death, physically, pccpetuuHy. almost hyste- n01 been forgotten, and 

sy-sgTh rajs s- ^ bb 

h Vti “ f «- z 

'“'and «*>*!>!« on his conscience. Gudnot „b£“ h f TrmSt Sd!h mareudm* sottvities of (fep former 

jsfr r, 8 ^" ine « WlK bE*M!lS 

JiiMS ZJSSSS viohsnMman’ ST. %£& ». W- 

pffl met dreamt-of means of self-expression. ^ c|lon de Lapparen, is an unin- 

? ls hook, which in both T h ? difference can best be Ilhis- S pj r i ng> unattractive and predictable 


wben he returned irom exile to keeper, with whohi he exchanged 
Poitiers in 1819, he, his son and his shpts. and was htter brought before 
friends were pursued by . a similar, iheinagistfates bn , a change ;o£ having 
if more sophisUcated, vindictiveness attempted to. break into n fariti and' 
an the pHrl of a number of Local irjii hi, e farmer wfio had drawn the 


uenerai. tocnon s mere presence m araudina activities of like former 
was an object of permanent scandal ; Q art j c Francaise. 
bis death was even worse, hia obitu- He was back in Paris at' thirty, 'and 
ary gtving r H» to a prolonged judicial a ppp a - rs i a have, ijqit himself as' a 
vendetta. . . . cocher de paere, eslabtUhlog closer 

Cochon de Lapparent is an uiwn- , links both with thfc underworld and 
spiring, unattractive and predictable the , police, umll the outbreak of fhe 

r«sn a ■mil-icfinnViieliri kla IH k«D AunSHti 1 . * • #»ii’ . 


tS growing, might have • ^dnot simply^ couldTor bring "W urafistingtiishable ta . Wa family revblulionary ixrisis, when bit irtiH- 
z Rll1 ^ Formptian d’tui terrorist Tm after terror was out °. r, 8ins--the almost Inevitable prq- tary experience gave him the chance * 
7* hs hi* : Subject had Sf Son of gSi v ! nc,al lesal ? reef l f e l T P?” l« establish himself as a figure ia his 

M! y ^ n 8 ^pan t l ic is crnrn^l DuriSa fte e^v vrarfof vious generations, school under the quarter, as an instructor of the 
rror^- tc W^at happens • 5hS STtoire ^Hvina • On,t0nHlls ’ degree, a sound newly formed. Guide Nationqle. By ■ 

i.5*iS cSer vtolenw M& % marriage the purchase of a pitjort: ; tar,ied^^|/6p^b if: 
rai C( S, !Ct ! ve lorrpr of, a become a conditiofv Of surviwP' <^ onse il! cr . ten years af obscority, financfalVecomponse.ar an. fnforirier; ; 

1 SSSS'L “. b °w -husvted down by' n neMibouriiood of !" Fontenay-lfrComte-from .flve and js *id jo baVe vncoyeS-ed a gang ; 


^community, T.^bo« j" jon.cmy-le.d.ntc^oni flv? 

MyBWKfctrti "uJolfc.1 he could not live without huiidred other Conveotiponels. Like: of youMorfeilers (certain of wiipm, 
4. ftii?gL 0aven ^ l0 hai. as is his rifle could nowhere *ow himself s0 many °f generation and hns however, he appears to l^tva warned. 
■ c<,I ^d6r&u may be SQme ' unarmed- 1^ was qmtelhcidentaJ— P rofes ^ Qn - j? e « ave PJ°°^ JJ d6r . the of tfrejr JmpfflS ar/est). In 1792, ; 
£ Ue h D fhl hc lWo bot >ks ft C aC cident of an exbeptionalibistorj pressures of war and mobilization, he combined the portion of gaoiei- 
•hai 8 u.;.9! 6y : we about L nrivaie Terror should have of. a bureaucratic abi hy* and oF a at Samte-Pdlagie with police work 


S nittualiiiM 7- , * LUU ) mai ne couto oe a iprrorm woen re- ■ 

. wiKies and mot.- : q ui re d to be; by the Government hi . gravity of the m 

?*i the Hevoloi^ 6r » 2S22*7!L: 7 


; Cotllc 


military position, gave : his iii 
man .art. unexpected dude 


rvelnihdo; ^tded''Tb'Jnr 1 1 

that of 1 the'. pedlars, flitters 
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French 

Renaissance 

Comedy 

1552-1630 

Brian Jaffery 

Most bunks mii I Tviicli Renaissance 
drama luiv j-nen ilispmpiivi inuaic 
ailcniicm 10 irjgcdies; litis om- aims 
U) redress ihclvalanci’. A slum liisiort 
of Renaissance comedy in 1'r.incv 
sets the scene fur t.iicr seel ions 
on the stages fur uhicli 1 lie.- plays were 
writlcn, and oil ihcir siriicinral 
clemcnrs: plyi.eiuiacler. and speech. 
11 plates 2 leM ligiins T.s - 

John Donne: 
Ignatius His 
Conclave 

AN EDITION OC THE LATIN AND 
ENGLISH TEXTS WITH 
INTRO DUG HOW AMD 
COMMENTARY BY 

T. S. Healy r S.J. 

Ignat iu* If is Cm, la re, a sal ire r»iv 
JesuilK and imi religious emitrciveisy, 

Ls 1 Tonne's only cnmic work and bis , 
longest in I. m in - ihe slightest nfliis 
prose works, hm bv no means ihe 
least interesting. This edition of both 
the Tallin mid F.iigliah leMs is I wise cl 
on i7tli-ccimiry primings. An 
ini rod uli ton relates lhe buok in ihe 
serious ecclesiastic ill coni ruversies of 
the time, and ihe coimncni.iry 
clarifies us references and allusions. 
Frontispiece 50/- 

The Psychology 
of. Maine de 
Biran 

F. C. T. Moore . 

Maine de Hiran (17(16 182+) was ihe 
KTCiitesi nietaphysicran nf his lime. 

His works pose a clinllenging and 
iniputlimt thesis in die philosophy of 
mind, biihcd on the primary rule 
aiiribincd lo the noiinn nf’ilie will. 

This book explains and dni'imieius 
liis tlioughi, aud gives a symixnlieiic 
but _crZlii.nl iiiterprclaliiin id liis 
position. 45/- 

A History of the 
Upper Guinea 
Coast • 
1545-1800 

Walter Rodney 

Tlw War African Coasr Iki ween the '• 

' Gambia a nd Cinic Mount I14S a - 
historical j pfcographicnl, and ethnical ; 
unity despite Its arbitrary partitioning 
; between the HriiLsIi.'I’rcndi, and - 
Portuguese in the tgili cenniry. , • 
Df- fudneyV si udy of it is based on ' ‘ 
file liitlioiio unexploitcd are] lives of 
. Lisbon and Rome, and provides 
valuable moteriai bn European 
aptivirjtjs u 1 the slave t rude and oihcr 
forms of comuici'ce. 5 maps w/- 
■ Oxford Studies hi A/ricmt Affairs •• 
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Littdrature de : 

Gour ati ; 

Rwanda . 

EDITED BY •* ' 

A, Coupez AND ! 
Kamanzi 

The cbinplex and refirtcd podry of I 
'Rwanda. has blip traiismlned oralfy i , 
since the T 7th ccniury. Hie cdiiors 
of this vial|im?hqv£ r«xohlc4much 
bf ihiscxiraordinary heritage, and it i- . 
is presented h*vTdrh In rhe-origihal •. 
IWnndit And in ^rfciiclt. rruislntion. 

The general uioodticiion and notes . 
art a&b Ifl^'rehdn bo/- ' • 

Oyfordl rbrary oj\ifikat\ Literature 
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:in vt.iir.iutx nt the n.unc i»f [lie 
f ttmil-c de SuneilLiniv uf (iiu De- 
j'arlntcul. 

By 1 7*J4 -he 'find graduated to I'he 
position of agent of flic Committee 
of (icnariil Security ; it was in this 
capacity that he arrested And id 
Qhdnicr. and that he carried out 
arrests irf his own -part of the world 
and nearer Paris. Among (those 
wfhuin 'he denounced at this period 
wcic a number of limber merchants 
from the valley of the Cure, whom 
lie had encountered in an inn near 
Hie Seine, While they were in the capi- 
tal on busiincss. In the summer of 
(he Year II the was arrested on a 
charge of suspected embezzlement — 
a happy circumstance in fact, for it 
enabled him to emerge from prison, 
shortly after Therm id or, as a " victim 
of Robespierre ” ; he was thus pre- 
served frotn (he early ejects of the 
Tliermidorinn Reaction, and, al- 
though lie was disarmed after the 
Rrairial Days in the Year HI, he 
nmnaged to obtain employment as a 
police inspector jn 1796. and appears 
to have remained connected with the 
police throughout the Directory. But 
then bis luck failed him. By 1800 
he was unemployed, a Ad wus con lined 
to Bicdlre for vugruncy und assault. 

The next year, 1801. he was sent 
buck Jo Vouicnuy. en residence sur- 
vcillee. It could nut have been a 
worse homecoming for, in the pre- 
vious seven years, much of his acti- 
vities as a terrorist and an informer 
had become known to the villagers. 


Their iiostilLly towards him was such 
that, foF a year, he wus once more 
driven to live in the woods, Increas- 
ingly embittered against .society, 
bearded and filthy, and dressed in 
skins, emerging furtively at night, 
armed with his rifle, to pick up food 
put out for him outside a house on 
the edge of the forest. 

Ll was on one such occasion Hud 
he was ambushed by the Garde 
Rationale, commanded by the 
Mair$ taking refuge in the attic of 
a house, hotly pursued by the Garde, 
he shut down (he trap and. at dawn, 
emerged on the roof, holding on to 
a chimney with his valid arm and 
hurling semi -coherent imprecations 
at his tormentors. At least live mem- 
bers of (he force, encouraged by the 
Maire, look shots at him ; he re- 
ceived eight wounds, three in the 
leg, and eventually fell from the roof, 
losing blood abundantly and still 
screaming at the huntsmen, who had 
now settled down to a picnic meal, 
defying them to finish him off. He 
was saved from death by a passing 
doctor, who hud him .tnfcon to the 
hospital at Vermenton, whence he 
emerged, almost a complete cripple 
having now lost the use of his left 
leg as well. 

. *| e . 5 P? m the rest of the -Empire 
in litigation, in an attempt to bring 
hjs wouki-be assassins to justice; but 
e u 1 ° r * s * despite the intervention 
of the public prosecutor of the Yonno, 
who, on a number of occasions had 
(he Mui re and . his accomplices 


:u rested -he never .succeeded in 
bringing them to trial— were frus- 
trated at a higher level, as the result 
of the eiders of the Prefect. Both 
the Prefect and the Minister of Police 
eanvussed the Minister of Justice in 
favour of the Maire and. in an effort, 
eventually successful. (0 check the 
tiresome public prosecutor. Gudnot. 
denied redress or any form of com- 
pensation, seems to have returned 
to the woods. But the collapse of 
the lEmpirc seemed lo him— as to so 
many former terrorists— an ideal 
opportunity to get even with his tor- 
mentors. He repeatedly denounced 
the Maire and his supporters, in a 
series of ill-spell letters to Decazes 
jn 1815 and 1816. assuring the new 
Minister of Police of his devotion to 
the Bourbon dynasty ; he may even 
have been sincere, since his most per- 
sistent persecutors had been public 
officials under the Empire. He re- 
mained, however, unheard, though 
his phonetically-spelt letters con- 
tinued to pour in until the 1820s. 

Ho thud abandoned his wife and 
five children in Paris a-L the time of 
his banishment, and. from 1802 until 
his death— .probably ns a result of 
the dhfoiera epidemic— an April. 1832, 
he appeturs to have been almost en- 
tirely deprived of all human contacts, 
conversing with the birds, angrily 
muttering. at (he trees; though one 
or two local artisans— no doubt as 
eccentric and as courageous as 
Gudnot. and possibly themselves 
former local terrorists — regularly 


came into the woods to put food out- 
side his constantly moving lairs of 
branches and .stolen wood. The 
funmor terrorist hud become the 
proverbial honmie ties hois, a savage, 
who died, like u wild beast, {done and 
uncared for, at the age of eighty- two. 
beating Cochun by -seven _ years. 
G ik? not wius born in .1754, Cochon in 
1750— but he died in 1823. 

M. Hold finds (iiidnol both a 
slightly mysterious ami a repellent 
figure; he frequently takes him lo 
task for his violence and brutality, 
while Hdmilling that his background 
would have been unlikely lo have 
made him into a contented citizen. 
Certainly, he was able (c use each 
stage of the Revolution to climb 


higher in the minor hierarchy of the 
police, delation and terror; and. 
for him, the Year il would have been 
memorable not so much for the vic- 
tory of Fleurus as for the enorm- 
ously satisfying Tael that he had been 
able to huve arrested a number of 
timber merchants and large farmers 
from his own pari of the world, This 
was what had made the Terror worth- 
while— not the arrest of Andrd 
Chdnier (though he clearly enjoyed 
also being the instrument of the well- 
to-do poet’s dca^h). 

He was certainly not over-scrupu- 
lous — he had spent Loo lung an the 
borderland between delation, crime 
and police for that ; but this does 
not mean that one should question 
his sincerity as a terrorist. The Terror 
was his opportunity to avenge him- 


To the Editor 


the subject-matter of what he saw, bill Regency set lied by Parliament in case 
the society would have no lean! right of m death.” 
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Permissions 

Sir,-- It * often believed Hiat copy- 
right can be infringed by the mere show- 
ing or exhibition of a copyright docu- 
ment to one or more persons. But this 
w not the case. Where literary work 
is concerned. It is publication which 
infringes copyright, and publication 
nwat involve the physical miAtiplioation 
or copies and issue to tho public, or n 


work-manuscript or any other— cro- 
wded ll is for private 4tudy : but he 
must not run off copies tor his friends. 

. What -is also so often misunderstood 
k [that, no copyright or protection- exists 


for ideas or feck : it is only (he verbal 
form and expression in which the ideas 
or facts are clothed (hat is protected by 
copyright 

So it may well be tf utf the Bronte 
Society Is exercising its undoubted right 
to prevent access to its material, pos- 
sibly because they may be afraid that 
Mr. Winnifnth might mako ■* improper" 
use of the rattling skeletons. For If he 
were to be allowed to see |he documents 
In question, there Is nothing legally to 
prevent him from revealing the matter 
in the documents in any way he pleases j 
?^Li thc would thereupon 

tumble out of the cupboard and into the 
public eye. 

It may be that the BronU! Society 
secured a written undertaking from the 
outer scholar that h'e would fiat reveal 


GEORGE III AND THE 
MAD-BUSI NESS 

Ida Macalpine and Richard Hunter 

Hotly debated in the Timoa Literary Sop^omnnl this 
magnificent piece of scholarship has been unanimously 
praised by the critics. v 

‘Here is the evidence on which every individual can make 
up ins mind what he thinks about the historic illnpss 
of King George III' British M, ; , j,cn! Jos mm 

I his book, written in a masterly and engaging style and 
produced by an equally proficient publisher, must be 
mac e available to a wide audience especially in the 
fields of history and medicine.’ Nniuro 

This scholarly and elegant book is one of the most 
important contributions to the history of medicine during 
I o present decade. It will be widely read and consulted 

[ ’\ f l , llsto,,a .! 1s . a ' Kl medical men alike, and it is so written 
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tho society would have no legal right 
whatsoever to enforce such u bail. 

it is n Iso ' possible Mint the society 
docB not in fact own the copyright in 
the documents it possesses— ownership 
as such of any materia] has nothing to 
do with its copyright as such— and (he 
society may be worried about allowing 
anyone to reproduce their documents, 
when they do not own, or do not know 
who owns, the copyright. Such copy- 
r i grit— if the documents have newer been 
published in any form— will remain 
what is called " perpetual " until publi- 
cation Oakes place, and for fifty years 
thereafter. 

CHARLES H. OIBBS-SMITH." 

Residence C. Victoria & Albert 
Museum, London, S.W.7. 

4 George HI and 
the Mad-Business’ 

Sir,— I haw not seen Oeorpe III anti 
the Mad-Bitshtm, but there is strong 
presumptive evidence that, the Illness of 
i . J s of *“ Snnie nature as those 
of 1788, 1801, 1804 and 1810. Walpole’s 


agoto [after 1762]. seized , with a cough 
and fever, for which he was repeatedly 
blooded four, times; and was appre- 
hended to be In much danger", There 
“Jfc footnote to this in the first (1845) 
edition of the Memoirs : • ' 

Mr. Adokffnis [b. 1768] in Uhe now 
ethlion of his history, gays. “The 
mlady with which his Majesty was 
auilcted, exhibited symptoms similar 
to those which in 1788, and during 
the last years of . his life, gave so 
ralch unhappiness to the nation. 1 
did. not mention this .feci in fortnei; 

O* Om >vork because T knew 
that toe king aqd, ail who loved him 

• ware desirous that, it should not be 
brtHight into notiefe. So anxious were 

they.On tMs point that Smollet [jfcl 
favJna Intimated it in his .complete 
History . of i England, the text was 
revised In the general impression— a 
•.vary - few copies in' the original forol 

• were disposed' of, pad they- are now 

nilp, , e - ; 

-IfthiR is j.faci, the intimation eftu have 
feS; Ipst volume of the 

SE 0 ’’ /TU bi,ihed '7«^maViy re- 

attacked witb no a/arimlag flincfe and it 

th?n Frif Jh^r 9 ' '^t s Vhiptolns 

S - [' T8t . 1 1 ^ atfpe&redj of i!»f 


later, years of hli ^ign." ; , ' t ™ 
. WaJpote gdra out. Tso . critical a 


Tlie King\ hcultli uppeam to luve 
been precarious only during and after 
these attacks. A cold, fover, danger, 
attempted secrecy, are dmrucleristicn of 
noknowledged illnesses. 

That of 1804 is well documented, 
because Lord Malmesbury confided 
to his diary the confidences and 
alarms of members of the Household. 

? . ?„ saw ^ ,e King at the beginning 
of tho dlncss: “ On the I2lh or 1 3th [of 
January] the King (after having taken 
cold . . .) hn d symptoms of the gout . . . 
his manner struck me as so iilmsiiul 
and Incoherent that 1 could nut help 
remarking it to I.oni Pelham who 
tho next day . . . told me that lu- had in 
consequence alluded to it, und (hut it 
was too plain the King wus beginning 
to be unwell." Before tho end iff 
January "it was ho longer to be con- 
cealed that the King hud u return iff his 
old Illness . , . Ids mind was never so 
completely alicnntcd us in 1788 nnd 
1801 \ A Regency was expected, and 
the Prince's friends counted on 
Power— Creevcy was exultant, 

Tim King, Mrs. Harcourl reports 
(May 20) was “apparently quite him- 
“If when talking on business and. to 
his Ministers . , but in his family and 
U9UaI society his manners and conver- 
sation were far from steady . . ." Lady 
Uxbridge, on May 26, “He had just 
dismissed his faithful und fuvourlte 
page (Brown) who hud served "him 
during his illness with the greatest 
attention". Mrs. Harcourt again on May 
27: he had dlsmis&d and turned away 

and made changes everywhere, from ihe 
Lord .Chamberlain lo. his grooms und 
tootmeri; he had turned away the 
Queens favourite coachman, made fool- 
men grooms, and vice vena, and what 
1 was still worse because more notorious, 
had removed Lords of the Bedchamber 
Without a shadow of reason . 

• On his recovery In 1765, George III 
dismissed Ws Favourite, Bute, from 
favour Was this in part a result of 
Butes ‘secreting’’ him in Buckingham 
House ? There were of course political 
pressures, qnd this Is mere speculation! 
Tne breach was final. ' ■ 

M. D. GEORGE. 

51 Paulton’a Squard; London, S.W.3. 

Bir^I quite agree with tie opinion*' 
MpresSod In the review of Ida Macal- ■ 
and ftwhaaxi Hunter’s book George 
Mfri-Btufness oubUshecf | m 

? u PP* em *™ (Jan- 
° r - Macwpino and Dr. Hun- 
ter cfekff, that George III V attacks of : 
Insanity •• were caused by. porphyria 
. ^ V ^ *bp' type of porphyria 

been inherited by over 8,000 
Wwo South Africans from one anew- 


'«If on a cruel snow, 
doubtedly enjoyed iii ! 
power, und we Me him J 
house arrests at niahi 

*K U| & a VaK Sf 

St tnstBnia of " 
He did not, however, ij 1 
funner terrorists, «« 
oppression, whine and J 
forgiveness from an 
vindictive bourgeois 0 f*r 
tnewim-nianiacal pride nfi 
soldier and or the C 
frantic by loneliness, fa 
comfort and haired, 

It is not surprising Uuik 
a man of great reflwi 
limped, clad in skins nodaj 
lect enveloped in rags,^. 
thoughts on tho subject oft 
of the Year II ? perto* 
hardly see beyond the borj 
blind hatred of the Melre 0 
other oppressors. p« t l^ 
become so deranged that a 
had become confused villi 
before or came after, hi 
Veftu, Robespierre and li* 
Be i fig would have passed i 
by.. At least the Revolntn 
abled him lo get some oil 
back ; no doubt he eoartt 
with this thought as he \ 
thanks lo his Iron cot J 
bitter loneliness and su 
poverty for another Ihirtj! 
wild hermit figure, feared, 
doubt later derided, by 4 
cruel children of the rivet 


by acute intermittent po 
second paper in Jamia 
Macalpine and Dr. 
a famous anthorit 
phyria chemistry, 1 
Rinvington, claimed (hat G 
porphyria variegata, sod l. 
that he hud inherited ill 
royal line from Mary Qra 
The royal line were very ■ 
only hall llic children of a pa 
average would Inherit ihe p 
claims in the British Mm 
were refuted in a scries offc 


re 


K.U.V.. Priffcssor of Huw 
holism iff Umdon Univsrifrl 
number of otlwis. 7-10 In ftw 
story was repealed by Dr. rl 
and Dr. Hunter in 
under the title “Porphyra; 
George III ".m No menllw 
ut all in this article that w < 
not been accepted by a 
who knew the natural hnW 
phyria varivgata after l« 
of tile original nnicjca u 
Medical Journal. No nwij® 1 
In Scientific American of w . 
Professor Rimlngton. altw 
been a nv-author oE tht 
in jlic British Medical Joint* 
If porphyria varkgal* 
occurring in membcis. J* 
family buck to the time ri W 
or .Scots, there should be ogj 
of descendants alive 10% 
members of tho royal tf 111 ?! 
families, legitimate and 
the second British 
article two ’possible living.'** 
were mentioned— in ow 
finished physician had mi* ' 
diagnosis of porphyna, W 
second there was q «lipi ■ 



FRANK W. COUSINS 

Illustrated by M* 

Foreword by J. G. PORT® 

'* I affia slmdfal and 1 0*^2 
whin IS done ftr belter by* 1 
wrote Belloc ; hut tiusbw^ 


authoritative text on 

ypu how awndUlcan 


product 
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L,[ porphjrin. but not enough to 
' .jj-ignods of porphyria. In ihe 
r ,,f 4i7 pages there is only one 
r "ph referring to the present gen- 
t ..nd in this there is the vague 
Ml: “ Wc were fortunate to ob- 
he necessary cooperation which 
it posdNe to diagnose it in four 
family members." Such a *uffc- 
wilhom evidence would not be 
[ed by a medico! journal. , 

I * know from the studies of large 
!H of people who have in fieri toil 
ene for porphyria variegata in 
Africa that the disorder doc?, 
liulc harm so long as they avoid 
i drugs, particularly barbiturates 
ilphonamidcs. This is why there 
cn such an increase from one an- 
who came to South Africa nearly 
Sars ago to more than 8,000 alive 
irtdie same gene today. The drugs 
caused acute attacks of porphyrin 
not in use until the beginning of 
wiuty. Whai. then, caused all the 
s of acute porphyria described by 
lacalpine among so many mem- 

! he royal family from the time 
Queen of Scots ? 
as the insanity of George III 
ned, a South African study of 
in mental hospitals showed 
? no higher prevalence of por- 
■artegatQ among the patients 
ire was among the general 
in," It. is true that some 
of the royal family did on 
pass a dark urine, but there 
r more common causes of this 
ihyrin— for instance, blood and 
.■James I had a pain in his left 
r region and passed a red urine 
horse-riding, and the royal 
Un diagnosed (hat His Majesty 
passing gravel — the red colour 
eared in a few hours. Surely the 
}sq made a very sensible diug- 
[unlcularly as His Majesty was 
to have ” two concretions " in 
B&nay when he died some years 
Btfiy now say this was due to 
gym! Mary Queen of Scots had 
|W attacks of abdominnl colic and 
Hra. It U much more likely that 


she liaj fia.Ntro-eiUcritis than porphyria. 
Porphyria vuriegntu is extremely un- 
common m Europe, whereas gastro- 
enteritis must have been very common 
indeed. I here is an old medical maxim. 

never diagnose a canary when a 
-par row is much more likely”. 

111 *»'</ the Mini- Business is 
a fine iMuMmiion of how a story, if 
repeated frequently enough, comes to 
be believed even when it is not founded 
oil good scientific evidence. Dr. 
Macalpine amt Dr. Hunter huve carried 
out a great deal of detailed research 
into tiie illnesses of members of the 
royal family back in ihe time of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and their research is 
well documented, and they have also 
produced u very beautiful book. Never- 
theless, if they want their claims to be 
accepted that nijiiiy members of the 
royal families of Europe have suffered 
from porphyria vurieguta over the past 
40(1 years they should be able to pro- 
duce conclusive evidence that n number 
of living descendants, many of whom 
today must be very humble people, huve 
the well-documented symptoms and 
biochemical findings of (his disorder. 
In the meantime their case is (improved. 

GEOFFREY DEAN. 
Director, The Medico-Social Re- 
search Board, 73 Lower Baggnt 
Street, Dublin. 2. 
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‘ Britain's 
Weather ’ 


Sir,- Your icvicwer (December ID. 
who describes me ns “a well-known 
amateur meteorologist ” should get his 
[acts right. I served as un observer and 
forecaster in the Naval Weather Service, 
and I urn now a professional weather 
correspondent. I shall be glad if you 
■ will publish this correction. 

I am, however, less concerned with 
this persuna! detail than with the .style 
and content of the review, which I con- 
sider to be offensive as well as unfair. 
Constructive comments, critical or 
otherwise, are always welcome, but 
what is the purpose of a review like this 
one that is so busy in making vague 
and unsupported reprouches that it 
oniiLs lo provide any real indication of 
the content 7 And what, may 1 ask. is 
so terrible for a book on British weather 
to make comparisons between weather 
at home and weather abroad? In my 
view this helps to nehieve a sense of 
balance which, alas, is completely lack- 
ing in your reviewer's comments. 

DAVID BOWEN. 

Crossways. E.iulcham, Bide ford, 
Devon, 

‘fOur reviewer writes: -My use of 
the term "amateur meteorologist" was 
not meant in any sense to be derogatory, 
quite the contrary. However, [ notice 
that Mr. Bowen claims to be a profes- 
sional weather ,l correspondent ”, where- 
as to my mind a professional meteorolo- 
gist will be engaged on full-time en- 
quiry and rcNearch. Maybe this is loo 
narrow a view, but I think one must 
make some distinction between those 
whose job it is to understand the 
weather and increase this understand- 
ing and those (.like Mr. Bowen) who 
undertake the very important job of 
writing about our knowledge. So far as 


Enid Blyton 

Sir. I read with interest Mr. Friict 
Mohs's letter l January 22 1 ««n Enid 
Blyiun. J, ton. hove wondered why an 
author whose whole mil pul appears lo 
consist of only ihrcc or four plots has 
such un appeal to children; or is the 
very repetitiveness ihe attraction 7 

However, my main point concerns the 
unfortunate consequences uf the 
refusal of n> many public libraries lo 
have her books on the shelves of their 
junior departments. Because few, or 
none, of her books arc available for 
borrowing, children who wish to read 
them have to huv them, with the result 
that book tokens tend to be spent on 
Enid Blyinn on the grounds that other 
hooks can he borrowed from the lib- 
rary, but hers cannot. One’s children 
thus form a private library in which 
Blyton books feature prominently, and 
are ihcre to be reread and horrowed 
by older children in Ihe family look- 
ing for something to rend, who would 
never bother to read tliem if they 
hud In be brought home from the lib- 
rary ; better nut hors arc borrowed, read 
and then returned, to the public library. 

I am of the opinion that Enid Blyton'a 
hooks arc at least Second-rate, but so 
arc oilier books obtainable from public 
libraries. Her altitudes are often narrow 
and snobbish, but she is not alone in 
this. I'he only objection which I have 
actually heard of as being put forward 
against her books is that Noddy's hnbit 
of taking people in his car wns in no 
way admirable, as it was said to be in 
the books, because he made them pay 
for it; and for this, paperback pub- 
lishers make n fortune, and Enid Blyton 
edges better writers off children's own 
bookshelves ! 

GRACE K. WILKINSON. 

15 Manor Drive. Southgate, London, 
N. 14. 
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by William Cooke 
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Vernon Watkins 
1906-1967 

edited by Leslie Norris" 

With 2 lffintngi npha nnd 2 drawinga. 

art/- 

People in Politics 

by Richard Rose 42/- 

All What Jazz 

by Philip Larkin 
A record diary 1961 - 1 BBS. Sty. 

Zoo Zoo Widdersljins Zoo 

by K. B. Lnffrtn 

A piny. ^ 22/, 

The Buzzards 

by Janet Burrow ay 

A novoi. ggj 

Outcrop 

by Colin Coupe)' 

Apovcl. 28 /- 

Captive Universe 

by Harry Harrison 

A novel, or. 
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I |o«ky, who admired middle- 

" ffecthovcn, found in the laic 
“glimmers and nothing 
he rest is chaos, over which, 
led by an impenetrable fog. 
the spirit of this musical 
\ By the bicentenary of 
Bn’s birth, these last works 
1st .universally revered, even 
« who have long rebelled 
he Jehovah idea—** one God 
en and one Beethoven on 
« an early English admirer 
Stravinsky, r reluctant Beet- 
has called the Grosse Fuge 
. contemporary music 
\ “ wntemporary for ever ", 
■[ that means, as Martin 
h quick to question. 

in the preface to his 
lankly confesses bis own 
rejection of Beethoven's all- 
^ le J, domination of musi- 
'gnt. -Yct "Beethoven’s ense 
l * n the history of music " : 
appenl continues, and 
I 3 *®, still the staple basis of 
-noiy. it was not however the 
r .- masterpieces but the late 

J™ gathers, that led' the 
!° Beethoven: "This 
ir?' something in the 
a n amende honorable, the, 

ri»tJ? yiT W' of a de ^ r whose 
Sfc Jong could not 
£i e . 8 k c ‘ Mr.' Cooper was also 

iliiv unra istak- 

^ l y between the man's characr 

t y^ra?' rk T^ pe t aUy dur l Dg 
rften The character has 

^".mferepreKnted. Schiud- 

iL-?- ,. Ww . cer tainly mislead- 

suppression of 

Sti^SW! 1 btatment of: 
u * . eyet? his own family, 

Supposed Ipvp 

ga^ssss!. 






citi/cn, n happier man tuny he. but 
" it seems certain that the great- 
ness of Rcollmvcn's music is iijcxlri- 
cnbly bound up with his violent, 
undisciplined nature and tile suffer- 
ing that il brought him 

How much, in fact, does everyday 
behaviour tell us about the real 
man ? Mr. Cooper believes that " no 
evidence is too small or too trivial to 
be taken into account The first 
.section of his book is biographical, 
picking up the life-story from the 
time of the protruded lawsuit over 
the guardianship of Beethoven's un- 
fortunate nephew KnrI. This is all 
well told and scrupulously docu- 
mented, and followed by short but 
relevant chapters on Beethoven's 
social and political altitudes, on his 
general culture, and on his religious 
beliefs. His letters and diaries reveal 
his awareness of a personal God, 
and his indifference to institutional 
religion, wns tempered in his inter 
years. In his work on the Mfsin 
Solenwis. a primarily musical under- 
taking. he found "unexpected new 
meaning” in the text: he accepted 
the last sacraments on his death-bed. 
But any account of "the last 
decade " is shpt through with illness 
and misfortune, particularly the 
almost complete deafness that turned 
his mind inwards. A valuable feature 
of Mr. Cooper’s book comes from 
his friend Dr. Edward Larkin, who 
adds a . comprehensive appendix on 
Beethoven’s medical . history. Dr. 
Larkin's researches appear prodi- 
gious to the layman, and they also 


the Ninth Symphony, and the quar- affectionate even, as in the “ celestial 
lets. He goes further ilinn most ballet " and " gentle firework dis- 


analysts in relating the works to 
outward events, and he pays a 
considerable debt to Gustav Notlc- 
bolun's researches into the sketch- 
books. In his tribute lo Nottcbohm, 
however, he only mentions the two 
Ihvihnvenittna collections and omits 
the S.wei Skittenbttcher that include, 
apart from the famous Eroica 
sketches, an astonishing premonition 
of opus 1 1 1 among the notes for the 
opus 30 violin and piano sonatas. 

There arc unfortunately too many 
slips id the analytical part of the 
book to pass unnoticed. The allegro 
theme or opus 1 1 1 is surely charac- 
terized by a diminished, not an 
augmented fourth; and to describe 
any one of the Dinbelli Variations ns 
"in A minor" is incorrect, eveh 
though number thirteen begins on 
an A minor chord. Drawing some 
interesting parallels between opus 13 
and opus 111 the author remarks 
that In both cases " the first move- 
ment is followed by a thdnie and 
variations which can hardly apply 
to the simple rondo adagio of opus 
13, the Pathdtique. The climactic 
chord of the Diabelli fugue is called 
** a dominant minor ninth ” but it is 
over a tonic pedal. En the Ninth 


The Complete Book 
of Home Baking 

play "of tho last Diabelli variation. by Ann Sernune 

Not all his opinions will please With 2H jwip* of plmioimiiihB. 40/. 

loyal Bceihovcnitcs. Of the violin 

■ Miniature Village 

hardly be more unsuitable lo intro- “Y Guy R. Williams • 

ditco a ballerina Into the sanctuary With aovon photographs, uno in rolonr. 

und it is possible lo lake u drfferent an( j J10 dl . awin 

view of the " unsatisfactory intro- ■ " 

duct ion to the finale of the Nihlli. PU| ra c n „ tnr a „j .» 

Isn't the sudden flashback to Ihe ' ! ,. CB ™ r ™ ™ 
Schivckensfanfare and the entry of 11010611 Bounder 
the human voice jhe only really J, v V H -Diummrouf' 
valid justification for the choral m \ ' : 

finuler-ta have allowed the lurches- -With u lustrations hj* (ho author 
Ira lo try. even to expound the Joy Throughout, mnriy i^ colour, 
theme, and then to find, them want- 
ing? But Mr. Cooper is at least fair .. 

when he' says " this is the kind fit. .... 

miscalculation that, may enderif 

rather than nljcnule”. Beethoven's A\fQ pDpec, ivir 

" miscalculations ", tike the mixture ™ t'Kb.bSs, I1NC 

of .styles that "maw" Fidelio qnd : ; 

disrupts the unity of .die Mass, may JNEW YORK UN1VERSI' 


be considered blots. Yet they add '' a 
touchingly hpm'ari, personal note ": 
the juxtaposition of the sublipje and 
the mundane is part and parcel of 
Beethoven's genius. 

The late quartets have been dcqll 
with in recent years by Philip Rad- 


Symphony it is the trio, not the cltfife aiid.at greater length, by Joseph 


sign 6f completeness.” > The closer 
and closer integration of Beethoven'S 
mind is reflected in thi third period 
works which' " reveal him m his 
maturity directly,', almost without 
mediation ". Dr. Larking incidentally 
finds " no evidence ’ that either his 
lifplong ; illnetacs: br his l deafness 
wert syphilitic". ' ... , 

Mr. -Cooper's avowed aim- ip: to 
ordinary* intauigeat 
than i the prof e*; 

' The 


scherzo-theme, that is pervaded by a 
" bagpipe drone”. This may have 
been a slip of the. pen, but the 
analysis of this movement does hot 
bear close investigation. Nor was it, 
as is Implied elsewhere, one of 
Tovey's “ doubly rotating scherzos "» 
Et is a pity that' Mr.. Cooper's 
initial decision.: to icqnfjns:rhiflOi«?lf 
"as ' hearly ha . possible, i to Original: 
sources ” did ' not extend to the 


Kerman, whose views are often 

P iloted by ■ Mr. Cooper. His own 
etailed commentary, will prove val- 
uable la the marly music-lovers who 
possess recordings of them, and it is 
fallowed by a more general sum- 
ming-up of Beethoven's late style, 
his use of the modes, the growing 
ateorptiop in cpiiQtarjsoint, the art 
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initial decision, fo < confer a^rpuon-m epuntar^otm, we art , 

“ as ■ pearly is posstb!e.\to orlgraM ofTnodulatiiig .« by a single stroke . 
sources” did! not extend to the. th? range of mottoh from the long 
musical quotation* from the piano pedalTr ill to the moit violent pitch- 
works. It cornea as a shock , to. find poattasts. Thcto Varied Chaiacteris- ] 
.such an eJtoerienced critic Ignoring tid4 nil contribute tq a unified vision, 
the many Urtexl editions. To : give . which is , far ;frbrti. a- " deaf prah*s 
but one example: the end of the enforced i^freat into a private 
opus 109 Sonata is printed with -the ' world **.’ The late Works encompass 
notorious "added note?'’ that, mar Hie superb drad&atioriietoiic Of the ' 
the inspired. retjlrp of the theme. To Gropse Fuge nntf tbe “ in(erior L aban- 
make ruatters wbne. sopie of . the donnwnt” of lbe .^oagiq of the 
spurioup • expressiop .and .. tempo .. tiriiTmjerk I or for *' *• " 
marks irt referred . to in the text as teiiar, : : - Jl Is rid! f 
though < authentic. Have Schenker; < impressjoft oj!e bf : 
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RUSSIA 


The rise and fall of Cossackdom 

PI Id II* i ■■■■ . . . ... 
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In she si.viccjilli and su vent cent It 
C‘ciiEiinv% the nilfing sleppc of south- 
ern Russia. its economic resources as 
yoi hards tupped, was a mililurj no- 
nian\-luiKl, over which the great 
poweis around its per uncle j sough! 
to cHcicise indirect control. What the 
fearsome t'riniean Tatars were to 
I he lurk, the Cossacks were to the 
Pole oi Muscovite : u cheap and 
effective, if imdcpcndublc. frontier 
del cnee force, it drew its rccruiU 
primarily fruit i ihuse who fled, in 
!*ifs'n| piotesi against serfdom dr 
religious oppression, to the Dnieper 
oi the Don, the Yailc or the Terek. 
Here they formed communities, or 
“ hosts which lived by fishing, 
slock •raising, or .simply raiding their 
neighbours. The nrurtja! virtues were 
held in high esteem. Government 
was entrusted to elected chiefs, theti- 
reliv'ally responsible to u general 
tmenibly in which force was the 
ultimate arbiter of disputes. 

This happy anarchy posed a latent 
threat to the established slates of 
eastern Europe, above till to 


east, retained a little more auton- 
omy. but this was extinguished by 
Catherine after the Pugachov revolt. 
Ifcidly scared, she look the opportun- 
ity to destroy the Zaporo/hian Sicli 
as well, .scattering it.-, inhabitants. 


Moscow. The tsars wcic at lir*t too 
weak to cope with the problem. The 
Dim Cossacks in particular could 
provide valuable military assistance 
against Tatar attack, and in return 
for this Moscow sent them supplic 
and re' 
cesses. 

slowly 

The rebellion 
led pea 

range of the capital, was brutally particular, with vested interests in 
suppressed, and ,h e Don mis obliged cattle or land, looked for support to 
Jtr.feit its tiaditioniil right to [he central government and were 


fine sense of the incongruous, 
awarded him an honorary degree. 

Once Russia had secured her cuM- 
ern boundaries, it would have been 
logical either to disband the Cos- 
sacks or to convert them into a mod- 


up 


harbour refugee 
Meanwhile the Dnieper Cossacks, 
the must advanced group politically 
and culturally, had eumc into con- 
flict with Poland. Moscow skilfully 
intervened in the struggle and turned 
it to its own account. After a 
devastating war the Ukrainian heart- 
land was partitioned, and only a 
hard core of Cossacks preserved a 
precarious independence on the 
Zaporozhiun Sich, an island fortress 
m the Dnieper. In the eighteenth 
century the bonds were further tight- 
ened. Peter the Great brought the 
f)ui1 Cossack region within the scope 


ws.it. 

duly rewarded with rank and privi- 
lege. By the early nineteenth century 
the Cossacks formed an integral pari 
of Russia's armed forces, one or tho 
most faithful bulwarks of the auto- 
cracy. In the war of 1812 they 
harried the retreating Grande 
Amide, looting and kilfing un- 
sparingly. Napoleon called them 
“ a disgrace (o the human species ", 
There were mitigating circum- 
stances: each serving Cossack, 

however poor, had to provide 
his own horse and equipment. The 
British For their part found no fault 
wilh them. When ataman Platov of 
the Don came to London in 1814 he 


while new hosts were 
■Siberia and the Par Past. 

Simultaneously the Don uud 
Kuban, although relatively prosper- 
ous. were caught up in tile general 
agrarian crisis. Ordinary Cossacks, 
short ol capital and technical know- 
how. began to echo the Russian 
peasants cry for more land. By 1905 
even they had become affected by 
revolutionary unrest, and in the n - u •• «■ • 

Imperial Duma their deputies joined' qf "?‘ ch 

the moderate opposition. ,J ' n | 

■ V H“ n Etic lsarisl regime collapsed 
m 19.17 the Cossack leaders pressed, 
for autonomy, and then for outright' 
independence. However, theirs was a 
doomed cause, if only because the 
Cossacks were now a minority in 
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BLiimgMsli more — ------ 

ELoi and American verse than 

thousands emigrated n Eft n»w- Taking a kindly view 

Maycd behind were suvniS ,ine L ‘ nU,ti say l Mvnird 
Soviet regime of inh^M 1 jrficufaiene&s was Ihc typical 

L i ,, 'I inher<ni V Amnrr.-uii noi'trv 

bourgeois tendencies m 
forced collcc ,: : - ■- ^ 

Iasi vestiges 
way of life. 


M - L - ROSENTHAL 


l( foal, while American poetry 

forced colic f° r {]w maiD , ? l,ancc - Ml S d 

If.vi .!? .IV 1 kbBVnctions like this never really 

. <1,., ninrn in1i>r- 


'* u m -.nme of the more inter 
Wmeh-r questions, such as how 
in English one can find 
a quality comparable to 
Robert Lowell’s “ Water ". 
* poem that could not, L am 
c been written had Lowell 


toETElvU : r„ d had Lowell 

Philip LoiiaiiirihV^®* through the Confessional 
LVmnr^hnn 8 i^ nh a ^KirtbotW in his Life Studies. 

drta U^yct jus/ a^ei^hMiSi- 

receive extended biograpii® * 
ago, which in the case effier? Wc «,al on a slab of rock, 
relics rather loo heavily oippis distance in time, 

In general the so-called | 

Cossacks of which he vui 


Poetry of the 
main chance 
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■ A new and critical appre- 
ciation or Caudwetl’s 
contribution to a Marxist 
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?r Mhe regular stale Vidmiriistratioii. lymbi ?5 5?* “ mi " oril > i " 

Just good friends 


LOWELL TILLETT : 

The Gnat Friendship 

468pp. North Carolina University 
Press. London : Oxford University 
Press. £6. 


national movements of the past or 
to deprive them of their anti-Russian 
thrust. The leaders were demoted, 
and the myths dismantled. These 
primitive campaigns were .no True 
movements of national liberation, 
and did nothing to help the musses 
of the oppressed nations. Under 
Stalin's dictatorial guidance, the 
myth of " the great friendship of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R, " was sub- 


«*' many poorer Cossacks, natur- 
ally looked to the Reds, while the 
right-wing .elements found ihc 
Whites unsympathetic la their re- 
ginnitlisi aspirations. The civil war 
took a heavy toll among the Cos- 
sacks ; the Don alone lost onc- 
quarlcr of its population and many 


and 


Nationalism occupied an ambiguous 
place in Marxist theory and in 
Marxist programmes of action. Marx. 

m common with most nineteenth- Man u,«. n f ik» iicsd » - l. 
century radicals, was a champion of IRS , 5 of he U / S f. Rl „ Wfls sub 
the national liberation of subicet •Ututed, a n d reached tls climax dur 
peoples, being particularly concerned 1 [IS he S f con ^ W p p,t j Wftr - 11 was 
with the wrongs of the Irish and the 55* y . , un ™ er .^ e leadership oF the 

Poles. Lenin followed ihjs tradition ? Russian -people that the 
■Purists like Rosa Luxemburg and c °u!d achieve their true 

Bukharin pointed oul.ihat Marxists SS - fi 4 nd mylh Wl,s du! V 
should .make it their aim to liberate pr0jBCted ,nto the past. 

not nations, which were infecied with Ml - Tillett, with exemplary 
the, bourgeois tamt, but t)he workers, thoroughness, hns investigated nil 
who suffered from the oppression of me . available utterances of Soviet 
tneir own nalionui bourgeoisie. This historians on this topic since the 


reform. For good or ill, io 

before 1800 progress huUK the tendencies exist, 

from the top. bg about them may protect us 

|Bwag‘poctry merely as a suh- 
Wi of^c. The distinction I have 
tt < * m » between American and 

Henchman and victinp aa bs?- ‘ boush 


GEORGE KATKOA ; 

The Trial of Bukharin 
253pp. Batsford. £2 10s. 


Bukharin stands out as the mosl 
attractive, in human Ufrnw. of the 
early Bolshevik leaders; Lenin once 
called him “ the favourite of the 
whole party ", and there is ample' 
evidence of his popularity. He wqs 
preeminently the intellectual in 
politics, keen -wit led and always 


i Ac color 
filing and turning purpler, 

in only 


covite period it was they, ri JSnck 
their more cotourrul loj, SU 
cousins, who set the patten rnchd by the sea, . . . 
future. Nor is it rcully 

portray Slenka Razin atsr ^ how different the whole 
Che Guevara. His motive hi, and even the whole body of 
obscure \ moreover, tbt ^ individual poets, begins to 
impact of his csscnliallv m w lHke il one poem at a tinhi 
rebellion was undoubted! mucfl closer we are 10 l,lc 
griide. This indeed whs Ibt C p “ lr y » we slop cata-' 
tragedy : the popular i ■ forKls and try 10 remember 

wisdom, the belier in a la [ tr «. s - Whole drifts of 
which they articulated ri then disappear, non-existent 
could not lead to com 1 representatives of a tendency 


Worians lo record. 


i ca tf q n ; of two ‘ more 
. jewels in thejr series of classic 
. Motion repriiiis; Bulls of P arr*)-! 
the exotic an d ■ cxcfting back^ 


i-cnm s. argument prevaed The ed lor a direoMnn nr ...... :,T uugmausi. nis 

riftht of . self-determination of the Since then u 0nc c L nd of ,he ' p o««o»l 
kubjepT peoples of the ftmner Russian Stal frJJ iwS 'hSS ,0 the °^er followed a not 
Empire was proclaimed PraS h« J?" f the ^ fluid ' ^ nfamiIl « r . pattern. His once- 

tended to follow the heretical ~ & v]ew^ posS of ^o^ bu^man^hu.n 8 ‘* x ^ ook • ^ of 

It' Was assumed that liberatibn could rians h J s - 0 ' embodied the 

be achieved only by the installation main.in dht! ^ The^xtrem^ 1 ^ the Ei™ com , mUnist utopift 1 
of wdvkefs arid peasants’ aovarn- Si»!inkt n-rirwi L ne CI “remes .of the party conscience was on L railed 

rnenw j pjomoied and iqainlhfited by but the prKa^ of the G?eSt V^ nin l espousal of the Wilsonian 

the cenlta-1 workers’ and peasants’ Deoole an A . MMlin ‘ s M an of national sclf-determina- 


^r'Siong^Xe aoibigui.ie, I'i 1 

ZX -ST St t , £ ™ 

he °pprfissed peoples lotion, some of which miui TSL 


7l “j ' inis ume ne was 

the leader of a group of "Left com- 
munists Later. BS the regime be- 


fit is poetry of the main chance? 

Molulov Olislsq 

tion in the winter of Miwf W& standards. It is oiten 
Bhe complex story of of being thought prelen- 

breuk wilh Stalin this factor is. out lo change our sense of 
cnily had more importawfi, sometimes by removing the 
commonly ussigned to il of reticence wmetiniiK hv 
was one or.thosc who KbTcctKfc ?u as 

tr bl 'l n 93 8 ' ilc^ra o[ what c0lllUs Cor 
I rlul In 1938. degrading "wpS onporiant awareiless It mhv 

I» • Poetry of bS 

his flnesl hour. Jf. You can . have brute energy 

hft!a T- u Ulk °u s r!l, ^ C - wilhoul signillcant artistic 
hook has been luW„«aswith Allen Ginsberg. You 
Historic Trial fit it fhe other way around, 
“f“? flWlRiw of form we ilnd 

h,S S«i. . L ^ ve11 or in Sylvia Platli 

.v... prctexM not exist without the release 

have begun to wenr ^Wffibsimelling of a stornw emo- 
fuel.' only the M driving but not^ blind, 

are devoted In Ihc IrW- effects, shifts of 
offer nothing new. Tb<nrri«fi »iKl dynamics, and mobiliza- 
arc occupied by a wagery come from a nsvehic 

IhTough of BiUth.rin»^#W^Sn nBHI , *2*- n 
the road to -the c A® the limits of linguistic and 
Some^good is not the same 

ittsssal^ as ignorin8 th “ e 

Wirt ‘Jsmxsf-!* ^ 

party. To take one Pound „ or 

note: Ioffe was ■ mj/U 

Bolshevik ’', he did not hoM* - many EoeIkI. reader. 


wime estabJished,' he moved’ over to 
the Right, defending the Rapallo 


office ", and it is odd to 
that he died hi 1927 % wbe 
tide immediately foUowinj 
expulsion, from the party » 
sa dona! event, Mr.Katko* 
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, w ; ;v. English readers 

agist their wills, if I read 

correctly and remember 

7J Z 3 .remarks about " exhi- 

ar no nL ^ by l| fc M 1 used 
deEnJf 0 long agd ‘ At Iheir 

lh *y f °** us to 
!*SS? ,n « Jike • revulsion 

'I 1 tha? !? C ,°i sen \ from us — a 
its ijSS Eng,1 * h criticism, 

<JtiE£r*r« emotiHnal 

I to 1 e form of speech appro- 

klo , f -ran?^°- rdinarily h* 

l-ihM P 0 !* Tlieir em °tion^- 
iflf ^ ^nseended in the 

tjyswp the wm*. 
SBnlences co «- 

NfiShfr?. I]E ^ wrc th . e 

Sfah vL h J? , ®, pick up thtlir 
!nh nro^fiiS d i y ' ^ ence » Lowell 

K by°wh? n ;nS m w t - eir contro1 
iapect of 
lui^is A*? the mast sensi- 
.Phrasing 

nkiL) they 

,*r pdw 8 y ^ r ^ rd,cal acceptance 

t Whf whn 1 ° r J^ S ,0f thdr 
r\vetv.he,.-?hom;do not- come 

m tBrSiSn? % hflve flushed* 
^ for 
'^ding 
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is a comlilinn uf our art is hardly by- 
now open to argument. Some artists 
compress their responses to this 
disturbed stale into recognizable 
channels, especially when, as so often, 
the chief need is to hold on to a 
saving perspective of intelligence. If 
their underlying sense of disturbance 
is violent enough, their struggle to 
control it will be evident in many 
ways. When Yeats wrote that all his 
life he had "tried lo get rid of 
modem subjectivity by insisting on 
construction and contemporary words 
and syntax 'V lie was speaking to just 
this point. He solved the problem 
very consciously, and moved from 
heing a beautifully engaging poet to 
being an overpowering one who made 
a great art out of the struggle within 
himself. But there is nnother direction 
poetry of the main chance can take 
in the course of this struggle. It is the 
direction of an at least partially anti* 
syntactic mode projected in the image 
of the poetic process itself, as if the 
sort of thing done by Lowell and 
Pialh had been pushed an erg harder 
and a different— not necessarily 

superior— Held of action were now 
discovered. 

Here is (lie true realm of the 
experimental, if the term means any- 
thing more than the imitation of whut 
others have done Iq see if it works for 
oneself too. A. Alvarez cannot he 
praised loo highly for insisting that 
a world ” under pressure ”, with the 
reek of the concentration camps, and 
(lie knowledge of things as bad still 
going on and lo conic, hanging in the 
air, must Unit room for u few poetic 
notes beyond those of wryncss, 
nostalgia, irony, and dry common 
sense. But that is perhaps an old story 
by now. It begun lo be an old story a 
ha If -century ago, be Jure the concen- 
tration camps. Even if one expands 
the characteristic British option to 
include Lhu whole range of whnt I 
have called " a finely humane articu- 
lateness ”, il is not really enough, for 
the same reasons. (The main chance 
involves u hitler grappling with the 
gross, the anli-human, Ihc inurlicu- 
lable.) Yet that too is a familiar 
enough argument, a little tiresome by 
this time, and in any case it is stupid 
to try to instruct individual poets in 
how they should feel and write. The 
question is not a matter of the limita- 
tions of particular poets who may be 
doing exquisite work of the kind they 
can do best, but of the position of the 
art as a whole. * 

For this reason the inordinate 
amount nf critical attention given to 
a poet like Philip Larkin seepis largely 
wasted. To admire his writing is 
easy; to make loo much of it is almost 
sentimental. Donald Davie was not : 
wrong lo praise him for the 
" humanism " of his writing. His 
insights, wilh their make-do despair, 
are certainly suited, in the short view, 
to the day : hy-day quality of much 
English lire. But putting aside Mr. 
Larkin's actual achievement within 
this circumscribed context, one can 
see— if one thinks of the tK>ssibiliti($ 
of poetry — that Ihe dissafisfaclion of 
'critics like Mr. Alvarez and Colin 
Falck with whit he represents is 
natprat and. inevitable, though ifs 
roots lie less in what Mr. Larkin docs 
so well (hap in the sense that alterna- 
tive modes are being neglected. Mr. 
Falck’s reply til Professor Davie in 
The, Moderp, Poet helps to define the 
■ issue: • ‘ p . . 

: Lurkiu lias probably, captured the- feet, 
of life as it is for a great many people 
much of the time, and this gnwq Ttli: 
poetry a certain kind of humanity: But 
; hd- has dohe this only at the aspen# of. 
a deeper and more important humanity, 
because he has done it liliirpalely at the 
expense of: poetry/ . * . 1Tie last and 
in-, art it the fri 


expression of emotion, and this . . . 
concerns only ilic honesty or corruption 
of our own consciousness. If this means 
barhnrisni ilicn let us have barbarism. 

Despite his moralistic vocabulary 
and the implication that the issue has 
developed only since the Nazis, Mr. 
Falck’s argument is in the right direc- 
tion. He is calling for the real thing, 
appropriate to the sense of this age. 
At least, I think this is what he is 
calling for. The language he employs 
recalls that of D. H. Lawrence and 
others who long ago saw that the 
abyss has already opened beneath us. 
But the real thing, when it comes, is 
often unexpected in the way it sounds 
and looks — unfamiliar not only in 
attitude hut in what it assumes a poem 
can be. The conception here is that 
projected by Robert Duncan at the 
end of bis poem " After n Passage in 
Baudelaire " : 

L'hlce pui'tique. (he idea of a pootry, 
that rises from the movement, from the 
oiitswirliug curves and imaginary figures 
round this ship, this fate, this sure thing. 

est f hypothbsv dim etre vustf, 

Immense, 

compliqnc, mats eurxthmiqne. 

Robert Duncan, the Jate Charles 
OLson and Robert Creclcy are the 
American experimentalists best 
known in England. They have won n 
following here among certain read- 
ers, found mainly in the universities 
so fur, who arc interested ns well in 
Pound and Williams as earlier models 
and in Concrete poetry. Without 
wishing either to exaggerate or even 
lo describe in detail their imlividti.il 
accomplishments, I suggest that they 
offer useful clues toward the kind nf 
poetry that is now possible for us in 
the F.nglish ianguuge. All are uneven 
writers. Mr. Duncan's special gift is 
for n rather romantic lyricism, 
Olson's for a hard, concrete, yet 
melodic poetry sometimes like Hart 
Crane's, and Mr. Greeley's for a 
classical restraint and grace of tho 
sort that Yvor Winters valued so 
highly. Yet often they go against the 
grain of their own gifts and deliber- 
ately refuse to develop their poem$ 
in a simple, organic way. A poem by 
Mr. Duncan or Olson is quite 
likely to interrupt its own movement 
several times, constantly redirecting 
itself so that a “ field " of disparate 
elements is established. Mr. Cre? ley's 
poems are likely- to be reduced to 
suggestive possibility only, the central 
situation or motif or aperfit being 
hinted at only, like one of those 
fragments of Greek sculpture in the 
British. Museum that might be any- 
thing bin which has tempted the 


experts to label it as a bit off (he 
heel of Laocoon, or perhaps (if only 
they were deliberately a little more 
facetious) u petrified piece of the 
sculptor's own heel or hand or 
shoulder. The real object of imitation 
—to borrow an ancient phrase— is 
the inward shifting of the mind as it 
spots its own hesitant rhythms and 
associations in (Ik.- elusive context of 
deep reverie when objective self- 
observation is all hut impossible. As 
Mr. Duncan puts it in " Strains of 
Sight”, the process 

above some moving obscurity 
ripples out in ihc Jisuirhed pool, 

shadows and showings where wc would 
read. . . . 


whut the question is. 
where the heart lellecls. 

Neither Mr. Greeley's reductionist 
methods nor the proliferating open 
structures of Mr. Duncan (especially 
in his “ Passages '*) and Olson 
arc really new. There is almost 
nothing in the technique of these 
poets that one cannot find in 
Mauberley, The Cantos, The Waste 
Land. Foftr Quartets, The Bridge, or 
Paterson. The real change lies In 
their focusing on the inwardness of 
the caught moment of consciousness 
as it flickers across the surface of 
deep awareness. This foeusing, how- 
ever, is crucial to the new thinking 
about form, the premise of which is 
that form is always intrinsically open, 
ii continuing process despite the illu- 
sion of completion. (Probably this 
question is far more germane to the 
problem of " K ubia Khan” than 
any numher of simulations about 
Coleridge's dream |Jfe nnd tho person 
from Poriock.) 

The great modem sequences I have 
named are ail trickily untangled in 
the contradiction between traditional 
conceptions of acxlhutic completeness 
("closure "). and the resistance of, the 
materials in being sealed off. There Is 
something arbitral y about the struc- 
ture of any poem, no matter how 
beautifully articulated. Even more 
arbitrary is the structure of any 
sequence. whKh is a poem writ large 
by being made up of a number of 
separate, relatively independent imite 
that form a kind of constellation. Yet 
Pound and the others did discipline 
their tendency to send out more and 
more sprouts in a' single work; they 
held' in mind ccrtuin established 
models of poetic form — The Odyssey. 
The Divine Comedy — or of musical 
structure. From another viewpoint, 
they conceived of ■ these. Jong, some- 
times sprawling works as adaptations 


nt essentially lyrical poctiylo complex 
uses involving narrative, dramatic, 
and rhetorical 1'iiiiclions. l lu-oret or- 
ally. this insistence of lhu masters 
on purposeful structure, allied lo 
coni imung faith in humanistic |h.t- 
apeciives, no longer prevails in much 
of (he nmre recent experimental work. 
But poets still yearn to contain the 
widening gyres, they still refuse lo 
vote for absolute ilisinlcgr.il ion, anil 
so the real situation is that they still 
struggle for form although ilic new 
emphasis on process lias altered the 
conception of form itself. 

English criticism has somewhat 
lagged in recognizing ihc.su untidy 
developments. Still, Mauberley, The 
Waste Land anil The Bridge were 
written before the Nazis came to 
power, and The (mum loo began 
to be puhlishcd before that event. 
We should add Yeats's sequences 
Meditations in Time of Civil War 
and Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen 
to the list here, despite some impor- 
tant differences in character from the 
work of Pound. Idiot, and Crane. I 
have already recalled that poetry of 
the " truthful expression of emotion 
[even] if this means barbarism ” 
(Mr. Falck) and of ” violence" (Mr, 
Alvarez) began in exist in the most 
contemporary sense for us before 
Hitler came lo power. Because for 
various reasons the continuity with 
the immediate poetic past had been 
virtually broken in England, it waa 
easier for a while after the war to 
forget thu history of modern poetry 
and to reject, as merely the sensa- 
tional outpourings of people with low 
boiling paints and no feeling for the 
language, some of the most interest- 
ing work being done. Hence the 
initiative for further work along tho 
two lines of thu main chance that I 
have mentioned nioru or less remained 
with the Americans until quite 
recently. It has produced many tire- 
some things, of course. Doctrinaire 
aesthetics are even more boring than 
doctrinaire politics. At the some time 
it has helped make the individual 
voice of the pucl a focus for form as 
well as for thought. 1 he " barbarism '* 
here consists in Lhu departure from 
familiar expectations us in what & 
poem is nnd how it nuisl work; it is 
not just u mailer of scorching the 
page with the vehemence of one’s 
flaming passions. 

There me many signs that poetry 
of the main chance has been becoming 
less and less an Amorican speciality, 
Thus, the sequence has taken on a 
renewed life in Lite -British Isles. At 
loast three Irish poets - AusLin Clarke, 
Thomas K insulin, and John Montague 
--have experimented with the form 
in the mnnner of Mr. Lowell, as have' 
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Autobiography 

My father said the best time is the early morni ng : 
some twigs just across the window and beyond them 

all the stUlness youcoqld want in. the world,. 

all the clarity beidw In th6 garden. : , * ■ ; : 

He stood in a dressing gown, holding a teapot; ' ' 
auch white calved he had, feet like a sculpture’s : 

across the room he’d go, singing and harrumphing, , 

then settle at bis desk and write sjx letters. . • 

This poem Is solemn ithris a bad meaning. 

All night long cohfused whisky music and word? t 

miles I limped between blackening heaps uf snow 
Biafra bodies police pressure Britain Tb(rd Street. 

The eyelid traps a vision As head (ouches pillow! : : ' ' 7 
my uncertainty is the s6u| of the weapon? system. 

, They say riiy daughters they say mv son ' t ' .7 , 
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They say my daughters they say my son t •.«. ;• . 
at my age you'll riot'find ^ny air to ore&che. ’ ■■ . ; • * ; ’ . 
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Donald Davie und others in England. 
But there has -been more (Taring 
work conceptually ns well, especially 
represented perhaps in thu vioTent 
confrontations tif sensibility in Ted' 
Hughes's and Peter Red- 

grove’s Work In Progress. (Mr, 
Redgrave’s inner poetics, the kinetic 
forces underlying poems that were 
outwardly descriptive or narrative, 
have , always taken him- toward a 
monstrous psychic clbsuup of tho 
universe as self- see his earlier 
" Required of You This Night”, for 
instance.) Not quite in another world 
yet seriously engaged in wliat they 
are doing are poets like inn Hamilton 
FinJay and critics, like Stephen Bann . 
or Michael 1 Weaver, who must, bo 
respected though the question of the 
carrying power' or Concrete remains 
open. . .- : 

/Ultimately, the : results of experi- 
mentation that count come -from tho *. 
struggle of poets ip handle their 
problems of expression through means 
already to hand. If their improvisa- 
■ lions work,, they -have -added to the 
atpre of .real resources; and what 
: they do is absorbed into the central 
1 tradition and -affects it jn turn. AI- . 
ready .we see the effect of the - new : 
liepse of oner) structure, in the work 
of talented poets who a to not.them- 
. selves 'innovators such British 
figures, for instance. • as Christo- 
" pher ■ Middleton and Charles Tom7 
Jipson. ■ To . mention, these names 
and a dozen others, i hough, is only 
•to begin a very long discussion of 

• Bow the mode of line articulateness 
. tt ; being assimilated to the sense of 

the. main chance. As this occurs, 1 
criticism returns naturally, once more, 
fo Absorption .in t lie Individual poem 

• and los&s interest in the battles of the 

schools : apd tendencies. . . • 
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Onward and upward from the fall 


rtuguese provincialism 


Italian fantasies 


f. w. Kr:.\n» i 
Mail ; f iillcii mid f-reu 
lJ<7|»p Huddei ami Stiiimfiti'il 
if i fin MOMi.mmi: 

The Uuesiinii Mark 
IWnn. C tilling. 25 %. 

I imci than (lie ungeL but how 
much lower Formed out of I lu* 
dusl of the earth and oiyanii to the 
natural process. vet made, as the 
Riblc at firms. in the image of God. 
man who is part of nature yet 
transcends nature. Alone of all its 
products he asks of what kind of 
process lie is pan. and becomes an 
enigma to himself. The world is his 
home, yet lie is not at home in it. 
However much he may have "come 
ol age ”. however lit tic men 

may now be conscious of depend- 
cnee on a “ Power not their own " 
(whether as limit or source of grace! 

I hey are yet tormented by a .sense of 
alienation from their environment - 
from themselves, from their fellows 
and from whatever may be the 
ultimate meaning of the process. 

Who or whin is this strange 
amphibian 7 How is the human con- 
dition Ui be explained ? The Chris- 
tian tradition had its own answer, 
which is .symbolized by the Fall. 
Mans predicament is the result of 
sin. Hut the biblical idea of sin. ns 
deliberately willed wrong-duing for 
which we are guilty and responsible, 
is challenged by analytical psychol- 
ogy even though that employs a 
mythology which is even more 
mythological than the Bible. (Can 
the Id be empirically observed 7) I 
Moreover, aggressiveness and self- 1 
assertion seem to be implied In I 
personal development. Was the Fall I 
moro like a step upwards 7 i 

In Man: Fallen and Free it group I 
of Oxford .scholars explore the condi- I 
lion of man in the light supplied * 
bulb by EEieology and by the sci- 


ences If “the (mil ;i nd Fat her of 
nor Lord Jesus C hrist ’’ is the “ crea- 
tor of heaven and earth", then the 
Findings of the natural and social 
sciences must be accepted as valid 
data towards an eventual Christian 
anthropology. The question is what 
other data there are. But what it is 
important to recognize U that the 
Bible and the sciences are disusing 
(he Mine situation. Are they or need 
they be mutually exclusive ? This 
bonk is an admirable deninnsiratiuii 
of the way in which theology ought 
to be practised if it js to have 
contemporary relevance : not as an 
arcane, self-contained discipline but 
in dialogue with other disciplines, 
and perhaps on an inter-departmen- 
tal basis, bringing Christian insights 
to bear on knowledge won from 
other sources. 

The whole nation of responsibility 
is now being submitted to radical 
criticism by sociologists and crimi- 
nologists. Is culpability still a valid 
concept or must we think only in 
terms uf curability? David Jenkins 
suggests that the real question js not 
accountability for the past but how 
responsibility can be accepted for 
the future and its area enlarged— 


the future and its area enlarged— 
how a man can become free and 
become himself. The Fall is not an 
“ explanation " of evil, for evil, 
being itself irrational, is not puiient 
of rational explanation. It states the 
fact, our alienation from God; and 
it is only from withip that context 
that man’s condition cun be under- 
stood. ( We arc not sinners because 
we commit sins, we commit sins 
because wc are sinners.) This is the 
way vve are ; there is no guilt that 
has to be purged, no outraged justice 
that has to be assuaged. And became 
it exhibits the wrongness in relation 
to a possible and intended rightness, 
it is a symbol of hope, not of 
condemnation. 

Dr. Lee writes on sin and the Fall 


I rum the standpoint of Freudian 
analysis. I wo chapters draw on 
literature : Dr. Dillistonc on mean- 
ing and meaninglessness, studied in 
Duvid Miller and Patrick White, and 
the Principal of Rusey House on the 
poetry of Edwin Muir, with its 
haunting sense of mail’s “original 
righteousness". Two remarkable 
chapters present in modern cornext 
what the Bible is saying in its own 
terms about man’s need and how it 
is met by the Son of Man. Dr. Allehin 
writes on the Orthodox tradition, 
which has kept much nearer to 
primitive Christianity thun the more 
familiar Western theologies in inter- 
preting the human situation. The 
editor adds a note on Augustinian- 
ism— which (it appears) was largely 
derived from Ambrose. Augustine’s 
own beliefs were much less dreadful. 
This is altogether a valuable .sym- 
posium. 

The Question Murk set up by Hugh 
Monteflore. bishop designate of King. 
Mon-upon -Thames, is ugainst man’s 
future. Will the human species 
destroy itself? For theology, he 
protests, is irrelevant if it js not 
concerned with the moral and reli- 


gious implications of what is hap- 
pening in the real world. He offers a 
theological assessment of the prob- 
lems with which mankind is now 
faced by the scientific and technical 
revolution. This is not just one more 
book about nuclear warfare. In 
many ways our peacetime activities, 
with their constant denudation of the 
biosphere and corruption of environ- 
mental quality, arc, as Mr. James 
Wiggins told the United Nations, 
"of incomparably greater impor- 
tance * 

The first of these lectures, deliv- 
ered at Belfast, gives a carefully 
researched and documented assem- 
blage of the facts, not easily found 
together elsewhere, about pollution 
(soil, water and air), the wanton 
wastage of natural resources, the 
disruption of the ecological balance, 
and the consequences of overpopula- 
tion. psychical no less than physical. 
Joseph Needham agrees in a pre- 
face. It is odd that it should have 
been left to a parish priest to collect 
from obscure publications evidence 
which scientists ought to have 
shouted from the housetops. 

Can mnn “turn back and forget 
his foolisih ways " 7 How can wc 


' j'wjuirc any real concern fa 

|!h, ! ° n J y by ,islcni ng h 

pilots and returning to ifoi, 

Lord. Thcislic 
being outmoded in 
science and technology 
be the only hope of a i 
8 ° red by science and 

Man’s “dominion" overt 

creatures is not absolute 
trnry ; he must exercise ii, 
yicc-rcgenl and in gJ 
before God. (It seems ib 
author the Fall is little n 
biological hangover.) Obsi 
ligion " is not enough. f ei 
all the new techniques i 
have learnt, but “in ace 
God’s moral purpose". L 
riiil values are self-defafo 
go on trying to live by 
wc shall soon be Jeft w 
bread. Secular theolon i 
found lo have nothing oli 
lance to say if it blum 
natural and -transcendent i 
dimension of eternal file, 
soft-pedalled the other «a 
' has been, he declares, the: 
des dercs. This is a & 
prophetic exercise in wbati 
called contcxtim! theology. 


Authority by common consent 


Inerrancy redefined 
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struct terms have little room for some 


r»l2 r y Bn pt lhc 0W of “ s “J»w in Iheir actual con- 

Testament - sciousncss aqd arc living on an Old 

Translated by R. A. Wilson Testament level. Here the author 

160pp. Burns and On i os. 35s. ■ pleads that such persons should not 

"* — — ; — be treated ns victims of the general 

The eight essays collected here are of JJ'^PPearanee of foilh who are vir- 

cunsiderublc importance. in that they should £? ’ h , tha , 1 ! ve , ry efforl 
represent the vast change that has 10 ]cad . t!,cm t0 a 

coiue over- Roman Catholic biblical Xi* S complctc consciousness of 
suidies during , the -past twenly-flvc ' . ; . . 

yen rs mul seek to justify in a hew de » E wih 

way such doctrines at Lho inerrancy ffif dS c* '/£ e S ? ng oC Vic " 
of scripture, in the light of the change ' Sr R ®[ Sca ^xodus *' 0 , the 
in approach, . , •• 8 reat commandment, law and grace. 

'•Until The' Piijpul encyclical Divitia . S5L f ™ edo,n * nd repetition, At more 
affiant* Sptrini in 1943 permitted, P° ,nE joe author conies to 

anti; indeed recommended, historical u nc *!®J ect °r . typology. Here 
criticism in biblical studies. Catholic ? c djsc a™> the older use of 
biblical scholars did nqt have the °S y ‘ which reads a New 
freedom they now enjoy, with the Ifr?. men i ^Snificaqcc into the 
rpsuil that many Catholics rare sLill r® ? :? of Old Testnment stories. 


rpsuil that many Catholics rare still tr ? j - of Old Testnment stories, 
completely . confounded by the ° ut de£el )“s the liturgical use of 
change, in the approach today. This . l /P Q,0 By in connecting the story of. 
is frankly Mated bv Kr. Lob fink mW ™. e wwage through the Red S?a 


. MtRIOL TREVOR i 
Prophets and Giiardiaus 
221pp. Hollis and Carter. 30s. ' 

Mcriol Trevor has been drawn by 
her long study of Cardinal Newman 
(which produced her definitive bio- 
graphy) to thought about what may in 
general terms be called the liberal 
tradition in the Roman Church. This 
brilliunt book is the result. 

She sees that following the Renais- 
sance-Reformation period the 
Church, frightened by what was 
taking place, drew in upon itself, 
turning from the adventuring world 
which increasingly began to leave it. 
It had reached the new age thor- 
oughly autocratic in its outlook in 
nn organization which could be 
fairlv described as really Hie eccle- 
siastical aspect of the world, an 
absolute monarchy. Its outlook was 
in fact more absolute than anything 
to which a secular king could aspire, 
for its head was.the Vicar of Christ, 
the embodiment of the ancient 
“ divine king ", and while it could 
and did use its own armies Hnd could 
call on the assistance qf the kings, 
whom it claimed to appoint and 
crown, it was armed also with u 
spiritual sword with effect in the 
World after death. A very formidable 
position,., but one quite unable to 
deal with, the new World which in 
every department of life was moving 
from that position into freedom. 

The Council of Trent . was an 
expression, of that absolute position • 
as the guardian of a traditional and 
complete conception of life ; with its 
anathemas it drew a wnll PrtlinH thn 


the curly years of the nineteenth 
century dreamt of a different kind of 
Church ; a community, headed by 
the Pope, of freedom-loving people 
who were delivered from tyranny 
and among whom truth was estab- 
lished by their common consent. It 
was a strange mixture of freedom 
and authority, and though Lumen- 
nals attracted considerable idealist 
and intellectual .support he failed lo 
convince the Papacy and in the end 
abandoned Christianity. Undoubt- 
edly n prophet of a kind, with 
Rousseau inspiring him. The truth 
about him is the same ns is the case 
with Voltaire, whom Miss Trevor 
next examines in another very 
worthwhile essay. 

Voltaire was. of course, never really 
nn atheist ; the God and tho Church 
against which ho was protesting was 
the autocracy of Trent. The God 
whom he attacked was not the real 
God, but the god of the deists, and 


very acutely Miss Trevor w 
writer like Dr. John Robiw 
same God in mind," and lk 
the infamy to be erased 
Bunynn's “ Giant Pope", 
conception of Christianity „ 
the object of the Reformed 
the medicvnl or perhaps d 
la Mini an distortion of (bn 
Gospel, where the Churd 
master rather than the semi 
Wc inherit the problem i 
forms, and Miss Trevor t 
there is ngrnn n needier! 
who will turn the eyes of li*l 
from itself to the realilies 
where people not aclraty 
nre yet Indifferent to i 1 
which, concerned with fc 
afraid of the world, and jib* 
whose malaise is increasins 
cnt. She is quite clear that P 
are needed as well as 
guardians of the realltfe*.- 
Faith rather than merely. * 
tors of every kind of iraditW 
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Iwbon : Moraes. 

! had to define the Mate of 
rtuguese mentality in one 
ut word would be provin- 
' wrote Fernando Pcssoa. 
,'ution served Josd Cardoso 
i the text for one of the 
; of his Ctirlilha do Mortal va. 
a on the nweho and the 
>, and he takes it up again as 
0 E his most recent novel. 
//Ini The marialva (the 
jeseequivafenf of the macho) 
a by Sr. Cardoso Pi res as 
|y a provincial type, whose 
miaic and defensive attitudes 
ir roots in a feudal society 
be supposed biological inferi- 
women. He was thus com- 
Sfferent from the urban and 
libertine who was essentially 
$o(ltan type, anti-esta Wish- 
ed progressive rather than 

! irv in his altitudes. 

Dtl/im an engineer, Thomrts 
Palma Brava, embod- 
characteristics of the mar- 
He is the duuphin (or the 
of the title, (he inheritor, 
it dauphin, of a kingdom but 
be (he dolphin, neither fish 
id. His mind is ridden by the 
oflhepsst and hisnnachron- 
, itiitudes precipitate a 
ue tragedy as surely ns 
; Griffith's ambition prccipi- 
|n American tragedy. This is 
I ay that the survival of 
nutftudcs in n technological 
g oofy a Portuguese problem, 
wi certainly a central problem 


of a nation which is living, accord- 
ing to Sr. Cardoso Pircs, in the 
" mins of its History 

However, the author is not simply 
concerned with presenting n problem 
but also with achieving “density of 
specification". If the abstract and 
polarized protagonists recall the 
mwii'ttiii roman the narrator 
through whose consciousness the 
events are filtered bestows on the 
novel a Conrad-like opaqueness. 
This comparison is not fortuitous for 
Sr. Cardoso Pircs shares Conrad's 
moral passion. And the real focus is 
the narrator’s growing awareness as 
imich as the fate of the people he 
observes. The novel is thus a 
dynamic process in which memory, 
conversations, perception, things 
read and seen, relationships present 
themselves haphazardly but are 
gradually .shaped into new states of 
understanding. Reconstruction of the 
past and understanding of the pre- 
sent are interconnected. 

The narrator’s vantage-point is the 
window of a village boarding-house 
to which he has returned after a 
year's absence for the opening of the 
shooting season. He learns that the 
engineer. Palma Brava, who owns Che 
shooting rights over n lake, had 
disappeared, leaving behind him a 
scandal -a manservant, Domingos, 
dead in the matrimonial bed and n 
wife mysteriously drowned. The in- 
congruity of the events is no greater 
than the incongruities of the village 
of Gafciru in which Lhe modern is 
grafted on to the medieval. The 
shooting season is itself a feudal 
survival with its ritual of guns and 
dogs; and the ancient dhronicle 
which the narrator reads in his spare 


ther new novels 


Jesus and his church 


HANS CONZELMANN i 

An Outline of flic Theology of the 
New Testament • 

Translated by John Bowden 
373pp. .S.C,M. Press. £2, 10s. ’ 


anthth^k which Paul emphasizes is 
&."?!* tp tho Old Testament, which 
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jjnathemns it drew a wall round the 
pujrch, a wall which was reaffirmed 
by the first Vatican Council. To the 
w 0 ,™ Ht large it seemed an intoler- 
able ppaition, and Miss Trevor might 
have noticed that in the modem 
period ' the world has also turned 
away from the Protestant Churches, 
aeoing in them aspects of tpo-much 
of the Sflme thought.i 

JL^r W ? h * 6 ' Wern nge that 

MiAs Trevor .[& occiipied, but she" 
u .^ e hberal criticism with 
kS h K-f ,s , Cor l ceri l e d can be traced 
Renaissance, for 
.oxjUnple In the condi liar movement, 
and that men such as Erasmus and 
Mora _ belonged tp the pame stream 
^ really 

begins w th the mddernists of the 
nh^eenrh century. It is an excellent 
study; Newman,- Acioh, Von HUael 
wereflOtmodorpls^ but there. wa? a ' 
iD ■ their jthbught V which 
dbght.^ ha-ve helped the, Church, to 
, . ,°f : the worid in' 
had tq. dp, ns work: : Mlss 
. Trevor^ ^tspussion 'of these men— 

and espeeiMiyr oC Tyrtefi brief as ii ‘ 
.may, be, could nbt;be bettered?- ' ■ 
0Q 1° ; the spmellr 
rorgeU^ Lamennius- ft.miifl who jii 

t -h: .-.xrZ: . 


Biblical studies arc now so special- 
ized that one welcomes a modern 
textbook which sets out to explain 
the theology of the New Testament 
as a whole, especially When written 
by so distinguished a scholar as 
Professor Conzelmann. Thq book is 
marked , by . the rare combination of 
clarity and depth of learning. Con- 
zelmann, a pupil of BuUmann, fol- 
lows the latter s plan of setting out 
the developing theological motifs In 
Je kerygma, in Paul and in the post- 
Pauline literature ; although, iralike 
BUltmann, he includes a short sec- 
, lion, on* the theology of the individual 
synoptic gospeN. ThisTs 1 a’ different 
line of attack frtwn Richardson's 
Introdiiction to the Theology of the 
New . Testament, which s?U out the 
material according t 0 themes. - ‘ 
Conzelmann is, best-: known in. 
' England for hi? work on the thea- 
logy of Ltike, but his distinctive 
vletys on that Gospel .are^ 'deliberately 
, no (.paraded m this volume (where ft 
■]?^r pr ^ ,Q S **> ' IjMIe &m$ is given to 
vtto theology, of Luke or of the ofter 
synppjic writers, ip vieW of reedht 
^ . 0n , jtedakllorisgesehlchic), 
although elsewhere he. does nbt he&i- 
itete to give an opinion on a difficult 
Ne^:' Testament problem,, a*, for 
,gtarnple, :on (he .Kingdom of God.. 
; P|sc05S)oh‘ Ori- the* aipbiguous eW- 
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dcnce about the n > 3t UIi 
! Church in the primitive « 
is fully yet economically f 
as too are the di-sagrc^ 
scholarly world about IW. 
and nature Of the eiicna 
baptism in the early tni 
discussions on the back? 5 
usage of the terms “ nghW 
“law”, and “grace" i0> 
instructive. Certain Issues 
ertheiess absent : 
assumed, not argued ;■ ■* 
cance of hiiraclfis in the f 
granted only a few P 8 ^ 
work on the new.qu** 

. historical Jesus.' is * 
avoided ; the ApocwP 
Hebrews do not figure 
1 Thessalooians. seen « I 
line, is virtually Ignored, JJJ 
that the mesSia rile secret W 
the indqx) is not inplud™jj 
sub-heading of Marian 
For ?ach section and V 
Conzelmann gives a 
bibliography. Moil of toe p* 
articles referred lo arc 
anti , It is nor alvvaj's.nw 
English translations 
Some English; 
been added to the 
Greek and Hebrew ijjg 
transliterated in ; the . boy 
most refer! to. Quoted 

Sages, the: reader, without^ 

kuages should not be aW 
disadvantage. The ijeWfH 
on the kerygma -of; 
COmmuriitjvand 
, eal titles are ^rtiem^g 


toOIZEl 
I Bring 

[Macmillan. 35s, 

[castaways of literature who 
Me a success of survival have 
[.had (he benefit of a middle* 
nation, with all its insistence 
Ns for a tough li fe. M orng, 
[olDeof Jean Renvoizc's novel, 
pwed from a slum home at 
Plotter families and schools ■ 
reward, She Is driven to 
■ ^ “reams and a newspaper 
NR by travel or plans 
end expertise. For six 
Jbe survives In tho remotest. 
Jos, discovering abilities 
wit through necessity, 
lumpft helps to release her 
gdranglihold of resentment 
which have dogged 
' ■ “M'l how. She even 
she had company, 
to. have confirmation 
The novel is about 
^floetwen her need for soli- 
™ Is to discover herself, 
rainary human dependence 
f PJQPle. II leads to an ob- 
J a man s keleton she dis- 

r she makes , of it. 

her want to have a 

she^ rescues a fallen 
« *•» nurses him in her cave 
Their adalr is cut 
tir ?'!? 5 retUf o to unlver- 
horror of her cult of 

feavjra; 

for 

iB hojh a sign of . 
m herdownfall. She has 
the 

M aaed ^ she has feluc- 

nfounfa??^ I descenl 
^eeted by 


time is a more accurate guide to 
the village mind than lhe television 
programmes on Vietnam and satel- 
lite-launching which lie occasionally 
glimpses. 

This is a community in which lhe 
Palma Brnvas could continue lo live 
within the structures of lhc past, lhe 
husband with his mistresses in the 
city, the “ untouchable " wife at 
home, the mulatto servant, the guns 
on the wall and the hunting dogs. 
Hie childless wife has no role other 
than that of an anachronistic lady of 
the manor who dispenses clothes once 
a year to the villagers. But the feudal 
structures are parasitic on the 
modern world. The charity clothes 
arc knitted on a machine. The wife 
reads her horoscopes in Elle~ the 
engineer drives off in a Jaguar to 
visit his mistresses. The villagers, no 
longer dependent on Hie big house, 
work in factories, as does the engi- 
neer; and lhe village women live on 
money and presents sent to them by 
their emigrant husbands who work 
in France or Germany. The destiny 
of Gafeira is controlled from with- 
out and real history Is elsewhere. 

The engineer's tragedy is its irre- 
levance. The manservant, who 
according to the macho code is not a 
man, dies of heart failure apparently 
after making love to the engineer's 
wife and the wife drowns while 
running away. The incongruous per- 
sistence of primitive social codes in a 
modern society produces these 
bizarre fruits. " A lizard between sun 
and stone" is Sr. Cardoso Pires's 
symbol of a dormant society which 
is being metamorphosed by outside 
pressures as much as by internal 
contradictions. 


specifically inarticulate. As it stand* 
a good deal of the novel is too 
much like an allegory, too formal 
and explicit in its intentions. Yet it 
is possible to be moved by Morng's 
spiritual development and to believe 
in it, and lo be gripped by her day-to- 
day activities and Hie fears and 
pleasures which arc pari of them. 
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HERBERT IIURKIIODA t 
Sister Bear 

252pp. Hcincmunn. 35s. 

A love story with a difference, this 
novel deals with (he incestuous pas- 
sion of a brother and sister. Anna, 
the “ Sister Bear" of the title, and 
Steve, the brother who narrates the 
story, spend most qf their time in the 
ski resorts of Europe and the United 
States. They were brought up as 
orphans mainly by an old colleague 
of their father's, a Quaker called 
Pete. Anna, encouraged by. a group 
of sycophantic hangers-on, leads a 
riotous life, full of drink and sex, 
until she marries her old guardian, 
Pete, who has then only a few 
months lefL to live. Steve, by this 
time, has married Claire, his girl- 
friend of four years’ standing. But 
she leaves him when she discovers 
that the jealousy she feels towards 
Anna has a very real foundation. As 
Pete is in hospital, dying, this clears 
the way for Anna and Steve to do 
what they have apparently wanted to 
do all along: to live tdgether, riot as 
brother and sister but as husband 
and wife. 

A friend of Arina’s, a Jyttd of 
mock priest, warns Sieve that incest 
“ is (he pnp sin the . multitudes still 
can’t condone”, but in fact,: wbeq. 
retribution comes, it has more to do 
with “the gods’* than “the multi- 
tudes Mountains in this novel 
provide more:. than a physical brick- 
drop and more than a simple- test of 
courage; they have a symbolic func- 
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tioff. -Steve arid Anna see themselves 
as set apart' by their ihcestr they have 
become gods, living on ; their own 
Moiini Olympus, And sure ferioiigb 
the !^id, when It comes,, is symbols 
cally appropriate. - • . t 
; But the difficulty is .to accept the 
story at the. author** ’ valuation;- Ho 


clearly meant it ns a tragic love story 
and made it about incest because 
that is, according to him, “ the one 
taboo that still makes every man in 
the world shudder with fear ", Love 
stories, of course, tradition ally thrive 
on taboos. The trouble with this one 
is that lhc protagonists are so unin- 
teresting; Anna’s debauchery lacks 
credibility and is even faintly ridicu- 
lous ; and Steve's toughness Is .sub- 
Hemingway stuff masking emotional 
vacuity. In his first novel Mr. Burk- 
hoJz has deurly overreached himself. 


WILLIAM LEONARD MARSHALL i 
The Fire Circle 
210pp. Macmillan. 30s. 

The Fire Cirri e is a book which 
almost compensates for ils , short- 
comings— mostly of style— with the 
inventiveness and pertinence of its 
setting. The action takes place in the 
Australian desert, a place which 
provides Ash— William Marshall’s 
hero — with both' refuge and penance. ‘ 
Haunted by the death of his son, 
killed in Cyprus, and plagued by 
guilt for having caused the slow, 
painful death of a concentration 
camp guard at the end of lhe war, 
Ash takes a job with a construction 
company working in a remote area. 
There he meets people Whose desper- 
ation matches his own; arid Mr. 
Marshall is certainly, at. his best 
when using the rigours of the 
place— insufferable heat, ' duril, 
squalid conditions— to point up the 
extreme behaviour of its inhabitants, 
and to push Ash tpwardr tho climax'' ; 
which must lead to a-choJce for good 
or, evil, ; 

J -' In other places, though, there is an 
almost wiiful awkwardhees of con- 
struction. which leads to irritatingly 
careless writing, or (o dumsiriess, . 
with Thesaurus-words falling over - 
each other Iri- an attempt to make a 
good impression : “ Kaaluijd ' tried to 
fixate on the dissipating motion ai a '• 
trigger-word to verify his mprijty . 

This son of, thing gets in the way’ 
(06 often, producing weird juxtapo- 
sitions of effective, confused and 
pretentious’ writing, In > Whiph the , 
confused . and , pretentious - visuatiy : 

■' in' sM < tli a - nhner ..hand.'.'. . •? 


ANNA MARIA OR1ESK; 

I. ’alone grigio 

1 7f»pp. Kloicnce: Vallccchi. L. 1.600. 

Anna Maria Orlcse has an extra- 
ordinary presence, one that glows 
ihrough everything she writes and 
turns everyday subjects into festive 
ones. More than a style, it is n case 
of personality: indeed, the style as 
such is transparent, a limpid, un- 
affected. one might almost say un- 
lialian means of expression — un- 
Italian at least in its apparently .art- 
less air of plain speaking, its total lack 
of rhetoric. Seldom dues a writer 
make so personal and immediate an 
impact, so almost idiosyncratic and 
private an effect. Ortese readers 
may feel they arc eavesdropping on 
some ?.ad (yet on the surface often 
cheerful) soliloquy; or else involved 
in a tcte-ri-l£(c, a special encounter, 
admitted to a secret world of fantasy, 
a very human and unpretentious yet 
luminous world in which souls rather 
than social beings communicate, one 
in which common thing; become 
strangely important and ordinary 
moments precious and therefore 
vulnerable. 

ft is n fragile rather than a strictly 
feminine world ; in fact it lacks the 
solidity most women give their sur- 
roundings, and their preoccupation 
with facts and detail, Realism and 
fantasy interweave so completely that 
a book like L’ Iguana, which is pure 
fantasy— mythical animals and 
places and events — is atmospheric- 
ally very close (a a realistic novel like 
the Strega prizewinner Poveri e sent- 
pUd. which deals with the lives of a 
group of young people. Signorina 
Ortese seems as solidly at home in 
fantasy ns in reality, and able to shift 
without strain from one lo the other. 
Even her journalism and fiction over- 
lap in u similar way, & descriptive 
article. Cor instance, being trans- 
formed by ihe feeling, subjective 
vision one generally associates with 


imaginative writing: by the inluiliw 
fiash.lhc fact th.it she generally iinci 
a first- per miii narrative ,id»k lo the 
strong sense of unity in all she writes, 
the feeling «»| a world whose ciicu in- 
stances may change bill whose ccnirc 
remains constant. 

F.'ahtiif titigio ton >is K of short 
stories published over many years 
and collected fur lhe first time. 
Siuries ? Even at llicir most fabu- 
lous they read like reminiscences, like 
things solidly (though not solemnly) 
remembered ; things that may have 
happened in dreams bul were lived 
through, and that once again show 
how fantasy in Signorina Ortese is 
nor iin escape Iron) reality but an 
extension of it, a new dimension lo 
explore. Among them there is every 
kind of genre but a single voice : 
science fiction of a kind. Kafkucsqiie 
fantasy of another sort, stories that 
read like fragments of autobiography 
but may not be so, descriptive report- 
ing that again may be autobiography 
or fantasy or both, and nostalgic 
pieces that seem lu suggest longing 
of a spiritual rather than material or 
even emotional sort. " E lungu la 
slrada per giungere a Tipperary, D 
lung* la struda per m rivaie in one 
of the stories Lhe banal, disconcert- 
ingly translated words, sung by the 
nnrralor’s father, are used lo conjure 
.some paradistd slate of mind, a Tip- 
perary that never was but needs to 
be, lhc other (Ortese) world beyond 
this one, apprehended intensely by a 
poet who happens Lo write prose. 

Uniform with iheir recoin selection 
of Sch nil zlcr'a narrative prose, S. 
Fischer have now done the same for 
his contemporary, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal: Das erziihferische I Verk 
(387pp.). It contains all lhc works 
of Hofmannsthal “ which can be 
regarded ns narrative "—including, 
therefore, lhe seminal “Chandos- 
Brief" — and is reasonably priced al 
DM 14.80. 


"WE THE GLOBE 
GAN COMPASS 
SOON, FASTER 
THAN THE 
WANDERINO"/ ■ - 
MOON" . 

Quite honestly we think that Shakespeare 
probably didn’t have us specifically in mind When 
he- wrote, these words. But he wouid have been 
pleased at. our efforts to present the world 
comprehensively, authoritatively, aesthetically 
and insingle volumefQrm. . 

'f he Thifes -AtFaS’ of ine Wojrld is produced ip ;j. 
conjunction With John Bartholomew and. Son 
of Edinburgh, ^ which guarantees the high quaiitv 
of its map8. its, 557 pages examine not only : 
geographical but also economic, political and - 
sociolpgi^ai factQrs<b. 

Available no w throiiglx booksellers or direct 
from The Sublimations Jpepartm^ht, Times 
Newsp^ifers Ltd** Printing H puse Sfl if are, EjG*4. ■ 
Price IS gujneas.; •• ;; : 
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Hungarians arc imrticiilarly inter- 
t ested in Sir Philip Sidney's three 
, weeks' visit to llieir country during 
> September, 1573. because in his /)<■-, 
. > e>tce of Pnesie he compares their 
! heroic songs to those of the ancient 
I Greeks und to Scottish ballads. " In 
[ Hungarie", he wrote. "I have seen 
it thc manner at all Feastes and 
other such like meetings to have 
songs of their ancestors’ viilurc, 
which that right souklicr-likc nation 
think one of the chicfesl kindlcr* of 
brave courage." Dr. Gtil, who hns 
written many scholarly articles on 
Anglo-Hungarian cultural connex- 
ions, has now told us more about 
Sidney’s interest in Hungary. 

Hubert Lnnguct. thc spiritual 
mentor of the young Englishman, 
while he was in Vienna gave Sidney 
ft copy of Pietro Bizurri’s Pawtonl- 
crmi Bellum which had recently (1573) 
been printed in Basle, bound with an 
account by the same author of the 
Spanish, French, English involve- 
ment in the Netherlands. According 
to Dr. Gdl. Pietro Bizarri (1540-84) 
was ptobably the son of an Italian 
Protestant, and he emphasized 
the role of Protestant* in 
the Turkish war. It fa not 
surprising that in his letters to 
Languel Sidney alluded enthusiast i- 
eally to Bizurri's book and later 
came lo know him. Dr. Giil points 
out that thc Pannonictmi Helium 
deals almost exclusively with the 
events of one year. 1566. when 
Sum i man the Magnificent made his 
seventh and last invasion of Hun- 
gary and, in particular, with the 

3!f ^[ cnt ; c for lH>rc than six 
weeks of the fortress of Szigetviir bv ( 

{Sfn£ P< ^ l l ltn ' Hu ‘? 8arllin Protesla ii i, i 

Miklos Zrfnyi, with about 2.500 of i 

a ^ ains l. lhe hll « c Turkish ; 
jny 1 ^ rin « fh,fl s «egc the Sultan i 
died. The dcscrjpiion of Zrfnyis ■ 
deputy GyOrgy thury. rc-eclmes 


S i ; ,indhi ^ 

Hungarians whom .Sj^ 
known. He comid^Sf 

1e . n,ct ‘he Hungarjjj 

Johannes SambST 
librarian. a cenlnl | 
circle of Proiestam ^ 
Vienna, disciples 0 [ \l 
often at one ti me ^ 
University of P ; ldli * 
visitors jo Elizabeifa 
•Sa mb ucus aided Bizjin. 
nomann Belh m . A ' 
Sydney and Languct’i 
Dorftten in the Hum* 
Quarterly xxix (!%?.«, 
shows that when, in ^ 
health, Sidney was sans 
during the winter of 
Polnnd soon after Ik 
France had lied from J 
and a new king had toh 
stayed with another i 
humanist, Andreis Dud 
once a Roman Caiholla 
married into the Poliiii 
and acted as Imperial 
th_- Polish court, Mai 
not unsympathetic to I 
und. unlike many of foj 


e shape and sound of numbers 


- ' - ----- / 1 ■ v w^iurvx 

7vrHSp 0f th f- fo|k rP otf y : * b °ui him. 
4rtnyis action while the Imperial 

army (which, Riznrri informs us 
included Sir Richard Grenville und u 
few other Englishmen) did nothing, 
is compared by Hizarri to that of 


employed them and 
religious toleration, l* 
supplied Sidney's brotk 
with n letter ol inlri 
Sambucus. 

Sidney also cume loh 
Lazarus Schwcndi. the fc 
Innl commander of ffs 
gary. Bizurri’s book is & 
the greatness of Miklto! 
t iizar Schwendi. Whtili 
from his second Journal 
in 1577, Sidney asked Si 
the Hungarian fortress^ 
tract by Schwendi, writtto 
to Dr. Gdl for Maxioiiliii 
1574. which also ded 
question of religious.!# 
Bohemia and Hunml 
lion’s Grey Eminence, J* 
tic Tremblay, Sidney psfl 
iade against the -TuijS 
after having humbled^ 
Hahsburgs. What he dd 
wits meant to do, in nj 
something of a niysterja 
praise of Hungarian port] 
by posterity, Sidney's suM 
volvomcnt in the Spanish* 
Netherlands prevented fa 
iilathig Zrfnvi in Hungi^ 
like him, he was slain a*. 1 
Hold. 


HENMNCER : 

Words and Number Sym- 

icd by I’.uil Broncer. 

M.I.T. Press. £7. 

nrk of reference, this traiisla- 
M d on the 1958 revised 
i edition deserves a place on 
Ives of every school, college 
4ie library. Its treatment of 
al symbols, of primitive eal- 
i devices such as the abacus. 
Itbrew and Attic systems of 
(vs I signs for enumeration, 
Mayan numerals and of' t lie 
^ effect of the spread of the 
Arabic numerals adds little if 
l to what one may find in 
available histories of nudhe- 
or in 1 realises on thc origins 
Ipfiabet itself. What is unique 
briKid canvas on which (he 

I '•“ids the vernacular names 

. 

i rtf the book — nearly a 
rily embraces the desig- 
umbers by some preliler- 
who have advanced little 
distinction of I, 2, and 
eaier detail, it deals with 
of. number vocabulary 
re sophisticated' speech 
?, including Basque and 
, well as the major living 
imillcs. The issues dis- ■ 
i partly etymological, 
maifcaL 

i ijie viewpoint of etymology, 
perhaps most striking about 
« w.we for. numbers is the 
stnxrv of piitterns within, a 
ptfmy quail family of lan- 
!f. we confine ou rselvcs lo 
^European group, we note 


that the integers 1 to 10 conform (tv 
the Sanskrit pattern with due 
regard to the appropriate .sound 
shifts in tireck, in Teutonic, in 
Lei lie and in Romance languages: 
but in (lie Baltic and Slavic the name 
for 9 is out of step. It appears to be 
an example of hack counting com- 
parable to IX in medieval Roman 
script. 'I he A inns count backwards 
from .six in icn. e.g. 7 equals lu 
minus 3. 

Beyond ten, number’ names in 
thc Indo-European group exhibit a 
host of other anomalies. In all 
Teutonic languages, there fa a 
common pattern for the names of 12 
to 19 inclusive : hut this is not true of 
Latin or French whose names for 1 1 
to 16 preserve a pattern comparable 
with our own. Thereafter (17 to 19), 
we encounter in French another 
pattern Uli.x-sept &e.). In Latin, the 
names for 18 and 19 are equivalent 
respectively to 2ft minus 2 and 2(1 
minus 1. In German and English, as 
also Latin, llie names for 30 lo 90 
arc homologous; but this is true 
neither of Danish nor of French. In 
Danish 20 -40 tally with Lhe Anglo- 
German pattern: but 50 [halrtresi. 
60 (/re.v), 71) Ihnlvfjers). 80 (firs) and 90 
(hal v firs) constitute :i new sequence. 
Likewise in French, the sequence 20 
to 60 Istiixaniv) alone conforms to 
thc Latin pattern. For 70 Lwixantr- 
tfixi to 90 a new one intrudes. In 
Irish one pattern (r < 10). in which 
.v I to 9. fa discernible for all the 
integers II to 19, hut in Welsh the 
pattern changes at 16, 17, 19 inn, 
tltiu, petlwar ar burnt hey, i.e., I +15. 
2 I- 15, 4+ 15). and eighteen f/eii mnr 
( = 2 + 9) is out of step in the same 
sequence. 

At a different semantic level, the 


as describing lhe attributes of lhe 
local timbers the lirsl prospectors 
found. 

Biography and Memoirs 


author considers die augmentative 
value nf 3 tcf. English ihrhe arnwil 
and Latin ires with French unis and 
ires), Wc learn that 4 has the same 
overtones in Turkish. The interprcia 
lion given is that the designation of 
objects hy die numeral 3 represents 
the first step towards the recognition 
of plurality in contradistinction to 
duality (I yuu. two eyes. cars, 
hands, dic.l. This view derives sonic 
support frotp the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs : but three as the first mule 
(i.e. odd) number in Chinese (and 
Pythagorean) number lore also lias 
an explicit sexual significance, being 
a symbol of virility. The dgurale 
union of 3 with 2, the first femule 
(i.e. even) number, to give the Pytha- 
gorean representation of 5 ;i> the 
symbol of perfect marriage [eaves 
little somatic detail lo the imagina- 
tion. 

However. Mcnninger prefers lo 
keep the party clean, as when he 
stales : 

the slop tu three is the decision one 
which introduces die infinite progres- 
sion into number sequence. Two is strip- 
ped of its unique position and is recog- 
nized ns a number just like any other 
one ... the grammatical dual of die ori- 
ginal Indo-European languages dh- 

uppwiK 

If one substitutes the word func- 
tional for yramnitiiicnl. die last stn le- 
nient would-be correct. As it stands, 
it is not. In modem colloquial Ice- 
landic the dual forms of the personal 
pronouns have superseded the 
plural, and- there are good reasons 
for the surmise (ef. Greek no, Larin 
nos, Welsh ni) dial the same thing 
happened at a remotely early dale in 
the Iialo-Cchic speech communities. 


Mcnninger cites an Amerindian 
language which has different words 
for I. 2. .stud 3 as applied to animate 
things, round tilings, long things and 
days. He suggests that collectives 
such as brace i partridges), ynyyir 
igec.se). e suit a n\ m (larks), pihlc 
l lions), nye (pheasants). &e„ arc 
relics of such a primitive level of 
enumeration. Whether this is or is 
not true, it is regrettable that the 
conspectus does not cover thc so- 
called elassificalory languages (e.g. 
Bantu and Melanesian I .which give 
us a clue to the origin of gender and 
its exiguous connexion with sex. The 
Semitic (Hebrew and Arabic) lan- 
guages have so-called masculine and 
feminine forms for all the numerals 
in the range I to 10, bin in Hebrew 
masculine forms go with men and 
feminine with women only for I and 
2. Indo-European languages have 
ease and gender forms only (if al all) 
for numbers less than 5, but may 
te.fi. Luii n) have plural forms for 
hundreds and ihousiiinis treated as 
abstract nouns. 

Thc foregoing remarks convey a 
liny fraction of the information and 
suggestive .spec tilnl ion of Mcnninger 
on thc role of number in everyday 
speech. For those with a taste for 
comparative linguistics, the first 192 
pages from which wc have culled a 
few illustrations- many already 
familiar to the reader — unfold a 
fascinating story. They have how- 
ever little Lo do with thc rest of thc 
book, except sd far us they show 
how vernacular terms have Eifgged 
many millennia behind thc visual 
signs developed by the priestly 
eustndinns of the calendar, the 


HlRjEfreJi ■ Arcihik, Fail), t/ntier the Parish ,0 11 B reiu 

IWMlTlitlW iMilmi. IfiOpp. I ladder end Invnhle mnn. 

Si ought on. 30s. 

Thc parish lantern is. of course, the Cultural History 
lecture moon. Fred Archdr's 'memories go .... 

back to 'about die end of the Edward- ttihyral Trent Is in 

f'ttiP. and.FRhiiUND. John. ia ' J Age in the village of Ashton M Ipp. Aslu Pitb- 

F .' Timber RnlUUnys In below Bredon Hill in Worcestershire. If, " iny House. -5s. 
toWo. 215pp. Thames atrd His method is almost entirely Dr. Sherwnni. who Is among lhe 
£4 10s. anccdoltil. and at Hrst all he seems most distinguished of living Indian 


moderation entitled him lo an hon- many scientillc disciplines ill order 
ourublc place in many international to focus attention on the development 
conferences, Quiet, modest, and re- and components of lhe ecosystems in 
tiring, hq nevdr sought the limelight, nature, cucli of which is thc sum of 
Mr. NarusimhaiTs sympathetic sltidy all the communities in nn area, to- 
is a worthy tribute to a great editor gather with their non-living envlron- 
and a most lovublc man. ment. He discusses the way in which 

energy builds up the mnicrinls of 

rnlfurnl lliuhirv lir °- ll,c chc,niL ' 111 iin <l physical cn- 

v.llliurni History Vlronnwm and the factors limiting 

Siii rwani. ILK. Cultural Trends in d .cvclopinent. This leads lo the posl- 
Mrdleval India, lllpp. Asia Pub- [ l0 . n °f m ““ ^ natures network, a 
lishing House. 25s; • hemg I ree lo move, omnivorous, nble 


temple .ucfiilccis. .mil pyianml 
buiklei'N. «.u rve y ms who .tiljuiFieateil 
temple Irihuic. scribes who made 
inventories of temple property .md 
the fir.st traders who Used coins, 
weights and measures of volume. 

The history of such signs, the role of 
the alphabet and of simple emu pin- 
ing ilc vices in the historical develop- 
ment of mathematics have little if «,- 

anything to do with comparative 
linguistics. 

Writing before the publication of 
the refevant volume of Joseph Need- 
ham's i realise on C hinese science 
and civilization. Mcnninger makes 
no reference io the claim that the 
credit for introducing lhe zero 
symbol fa due lo China. Its first 
appearance iherc ’may well have » 

been earlier than as staled by him. 
However, the new Hindu craft of 
computation would appear to ante- 
date both thc first epigraph ic relies 
so far discovered and the earliest 
two-way traffic of Buddhists be- 
tween China and India. According In 
Ginsburg, a titular bishop (Severn* 
Sebokhl) of an h uq monastery r. a.d. " 
625 refers lo thc science of the 
Hindus as in several ways more 
advanced than that of thc Greeks 
and Babylonians, in particular 
" their vulunblc methods of calcula- 
tion and their computing that' sur- 
passes description The same writer 
adds: “ l wish only to say that (his 
compulation is done by means of _• 
nine signs Needless to say, it 
would be impossible to perforin 
computations without tables or with- 
out the abacus unless' the computer 
could make use of a sign for the 
empty (Hindu snnva) column of lhe 
lattcF. 


regarded as lhe ultima le message of 
lhe whole series, for to understand 
its final ini plications, it is necessary 
to view the whole suhjccl of ecology 
and the development of its 
ecosystems. 

The lexis arc easy to read, free 
from unexplained technicalities, 
beautifully illusiiufcd with diagrams 
ntid plates in both black ami while 
nnd colour. 


Dr. Shcrwani. who Is among lhe 


1 to grow crops nml to change thc fricc 
of nature in many ways. 

The second volume. Man's Impact 


feix assessments, ibe siipply’of ami- & b AtIe l 52eoTfehj22^^ r°- f ' nUB fr r of Uon » such P as e 

ftoeraeen University Press for manifestos have been omitted. 


Gutenberg in Moscow 


AKAJMiMIVA NAl/K SSSRi 

let jHisle Gufenberga, 14fi8- 

4 < 4 pp. Moscow : Nauka. 2r. 6kops, 

; Produced under lhe auspices of the 

MpoK. Ac * dcn: % °f Scleaces. this 
ond-. ere due Russian sympo- 
stum, designed to mark the 50Qth 
anniversary of the death of Guten- 
: ' cu riously exempllfiBs a 

, Paradox tn Soy lot society. Its'scbolar- 
h? ffiilted in depth dr Id 
S2 a i t r’\& ) ^ U is !? osC lib ^l ltt J Jts ! 

use. dr Western ; sources: dnd lh its 
- appieoiation of; Western ■. achieve- 

§ ient ; ' started production In 

eptember, ,1^68,; under the! shadow 
"xfj 1 * fan; of' Czechoslovakia;' it . 

' 10 press 'Oiv^ Bpxlhg Day that 

j year.flnd was pot ip fuel, published 

- V^!*v-.;.nnd a presentation ofr-fa 

.j atid Lenin Q,q the : winted n whr<L^[he: 

- ►■symposium dMlH. wifUtu • i.,uu L.2T- 


Xn» b f f ts summ «rizes the pre- 
' (SI* of k ? owIed B e . not forget- 
• ting Coster and the Dutch claim lo 

SihS^ £ VBr Gul ^ nber g- VUrbanJets 
, rlghtty stresses the central iqipor- 

IlJlff ^ or - ft*.- favention of priming 
: knl ?. b,e ' Lype of the: adjustable 
mould, but regards this conclusion 

Stilly reached; as Mr. 
‘ Harry Carter showed; in his Lyeii 
I . ^ A re . s \ -1968, Theodore De 
Vlnna reached -ihe conclusion as 

T't* 1 8 V- Ohe .quaint slfp 
1 k S references 

1 ' fh? following contributions dls- 

edas The? Eariy ;B ook as a Stage in 
:; *Th?^ elo re em ’ ^rmatidn'', 

; Rnhl tbfl Scientific 

. Bobk ; -fn Western Europe?’, "The 

■ ^chnlqqe of Printing,”' ( a sound 
: historicaL summary); .and, the full 

tsjet 0 j (he; documents in the Fusl- 
Gutenberg lawsuit Is presented in 

Russtaa for. the first tithe. 

; . ( ;Of spatial inEerest. i, the substan- 
: principal’ 

: graphic; b rlS.hlsta ’ 

’1;^ ■Sld.orov,' blow seventy-- 
^hlfahecjr^ \Revoli- 
. /ion and Art way back ,ib 19)8 j he ■ 

■ j till , standard 


two-volume symposium The Book in 
Russia in 1924-25; and among his 
own extensive writings The History 
°t . Bo °k Design (1946; re- 

vised 1964) is outstanding. 

■' t Under the somewhat ungainly title 
“The, Book— Printing-Art ”, Sido- 
rov ptters a. sketch, genuinely catho- 
lic in scope, of the development of 

pl, yP °^ aphy and illustration. 
Everything and everybody fa here— 
Dllrer and Blake, Bewick and Dor6,‘ 
Manutius and Morris, As tho leading 
s °viet book art he inter- 

biSkv»n b H r >h ketS rildk?al H Lis ’ 
sttzky and the genial wood-engraver 

VJadimir Pavoreky (who did Sido- 

book - 

\il 5 “fhafactofistlo that 

*° f he cht6f reformers ” of 
feW* ^ In ■ OiU century 
••SJ5£L m b . eaded b y the name of 
ffiSfe Monsop, followed by D. B. 

R^ner ; .»d : )*> 

The booki !. pleasant form Is the 

a W ftijL P fftd * S ; ^ 0se ^ graphic 
Te iriw??. d ^ l vK pe ‘ d S igne, ! ? Solomon' 
iiilf ’. ■ ? prfcsswqrk : fa unu-'.' 

part, ? u ^ifa respect , 
? H dni erous facsimiles and fte • ; 


Inform- 

ation, 

please 


; " Boxing Harry " : origins of this term 

Indian^ n n °®P , P e Borrow’ 
In chapter thirty-three of iPild Wales 

it* A1 : Pa Wick T. Moore. 

116 North AJexarulria Avenue. Los 
Angeles, Cali fo rnia 90004, . U.S.A. 

: a0y biogrfl J )hical inter- 

3 Westfield House, Tcntcrd^i^Ken;. 

* Afflrfnwff. * Charr&re, 1740-1805: 

• *-° f ^.respondence with 

PmfiS ronnerlyjn the hands of 
■Professor Geiger of BerUn, and any 
lnfprn>a don for n sttidy. ' 

o. , . Dennis Wood. 

St. Johns College, Cambridge. 

hah Dhiesen (Baroness Karen Blixenl- 

S^>T a!,orl m > re,eVaJl1 cor « : 

15 • Wellington Place, Dublin 

HtiSV^ n ^, of ** Cromforo 
^ Railway: any docu- • 

; W . pertonal v ■ 




. «««„-, • ... 

r-' ^rt‘io.omaings.. ; *v - -I* \ Josephine F. Rhodu, '• 

: 3: : ^1- : : '• . -V 


" Let the dragon sleep fo 
wakes she will astom a 
wild said this about 0 
Napoleon I, when? 

Christoph* 
64 St. Andrew's Ro»! 
Thames, Oxfordshire- : 

Percy Mansell Jones : tfe 3 
. any letters, for a sel«*» 
R. Mh» 

15 Cheyne Place. 

Jean- Francois WannoM 
whereabouts of any SDlf f 
for a selection. I ; » 

JoM 

, Gliurehill College, Caiofc 

1 Isaac Rosenberg, I890-|W : 

• matlon outside the s«Jf' 

authorities — letters. , * 

' paintings or draw^ 

■ ' papers, documents ft M f 

for a biography. y 

■ je*o J 

129 Elm Park Mansis*’ 
London, S.W.10. 

"a Le Fleur", used In Wf 
. Origin of the ex P reSS, ^j( 

Corriewood, CTastleweP**! 
N.. Ireland. ’■ 
..Benjamin. Spence- 
sculptor: pny inrortnat^ 
.: whereabouts of. totn*# 
works. • • 

:• Walker Art Gallery. ^ 

. . Street, Liverpool -J. 
Emily Tennyson, n<fe . jffj 
inrofmation about . 

whereabouts other 

. Route 3. Box 230. 

. . gihla. 24060. jV-SAjjjf 

Thomas W oolite 1 ' • I S 
life poet and sculfa^'|J 
of; tnamiscripts,’ 

• 'Department of En'8lI*Wjj3 

Unlvereityr.TemtA’A^ 


''k examples in Ibis collec- lo y(vc ,,s . ,s “ sl,C!,n ; » f sl,u,km »- historians, hus written u thntulizingly oll NalliiVt hy Professor Lauwerys, 
^tiful architectural photo- r .?° 1 m sl0, ‘ cs - 1,1:1 ^ of thcm . in ^ bused on the Hcraanicnio- written clearly ami witfmn easy pon, 

JnVedey Stacey ure as un- d i a, S :! ; « bo '' viMauc conncs and r.itil^tures \vhichhc dclivcrcdm •• (he character: .. and 

^ as the title suQflests. cbartoler< : Ned Whittier who ..Mid IWJnpfissing.It may- bb naked, wwroxiniately: -the extent of. the 


springs, Viotnrfa nr Ltw r CQuld 8 el ,,lcm on - l>r *' rctJ Wheat- ti seems something tike a natural law 
£ like die demniimnhu cr0 ^ 1 wbo advised the author to Lhut the belter the lectures, the iopgQr 
M Bathurst wew Snui^ w i ' “ rearry a big ’ooman und get a little .sohokirshave to wait for their- appenr- 

S wiy diJlw imw ii house and you won’t have to buy unce in book form ! Every chapter 
Porary exuirml^' w*™ niucb furniture **. From ibese uppur- in thus present brochure displays the 
u. c, * HIT *Pies tn Kng- « n fi v rniulnm innmnriev. however, author's ehcvdooedic learnina sn3 


nut lectures wnion he delivered in . UB fol<lji ” the character-. - and 
1965, In passing, it may bh nsked t Mproxirrialely ' the extent of, the 
wivy in there atoch- a lupso of lime . changes produced by hdmrin action 
between delivery nnd publication 7 jn lhc physical conditions of the 
U seems something like a natural law g!obc we inhubit”. He writes of 
that the belter the lectures, the iopgor SWC eping changes brought about by 
scholar* have to wall for their appear- mn as the hunter and cultivator, 
ance m book form . Every chapter 0 f ^e social changes wrought by 


fcPorary exni^eVin FnT furniture . From these appnr- in thus present brochure displays the oxtracl i n g metals, making pottery, 

fesreanaC in !« rai l do \V mcmories * bowevcr ; au hor s encyclopedic .learning and by wheeled ImDsport. trading. Jrriga- 

EpienWly, kSSvS b v !, Kre gradually emerges a meture of cultivated critical perc^lior^ bu land use and mfayse jmd tdtim- 
r?® b-JEI; a Mfaland village ypd Us mhabrianls the whole j thmg is so compressed Ibal Uly by tlie machine age arid iheIn T 
Sicily J P. the second a ^ d lhird decades of most readers will find themselves duslria j Revolution, jn some ways 
^ fretwork nf th? SSill?: ! his century— the ■ squire, the uid longing for a more expanded and man has come tb terms with hfa en- 
J^Won districts bachelors, the eccentrics and soli- , leisurely treatment. . viroumenl and dominated it, In 

in the book a y- {ar f es and woman-chasers, the village Dr. Shcrwani's main contention is others he has failed to live in har- 


lion, land use and mlsjj.sc'^nd ultim- 
ately 'by -die machine age arid the In- 
dttstrial Revolution, fo aome^ways. 
man has come to terms with hid en- 
vironment and dominated .it, In 


Lumpier in ^ lar ^ s Bnd woman-chasers, the vjlluge , Dr. Shcrwani’s main contention is ot hers he has failed to live in har- 

SlWII deMrftiS in shopkeeper, the thatcher, cow-doc- that there was in fact . a far closer mony with his feHows. The hydro- 

^raings prodimerf lor r sprout-pickers, barber, cobbler, and: morp friendly . cooperation gen bomb. may be a triumph of tej:h- 

!fc for^ railway porter and gravedigger, between foreign and indigenous nology, but the, apparent need for it 
*: WQolshcds y tiavV»° nU ^ inall y* as ^ words alone were not inspiration, and execution than is j s :g foilure of. buraanlty. Man's 


Librarianshlp 

DA VINSON. D. E. The Periodicals 
Collection. Its purpose and ifaes' 
In Hbnirics. 2 1 2pp.' ■ Amfrd 

Deiiisch, £2 2s. 

TtioMp.sdfa, G. 'A. (Editor). The Tech- . 
: : hlcal. College Library M Printer : 
for ' Us Development, 135pp. ' 
Andrd Deutsch. 35s. 

STockmam. K. A. (Editor). British 
. County . Libraries: . 1919-1960. ■ 
J26pp. Andrd Deutsch. 3tfa. 

Mr. Da vinson's book wax first pub- 
lished ip. i960 and has now been com- 
pletely revised and. in his own words,. 

! ,f re-4bought, ". He is principal Icc- 
torer in the department of librarian- 
ship and information science at Leeds 
Polytechnic. The compendium, on . 
the development, stocking, admini- 

• stratioa and functions of the tcchni- . 
cal college library is one of the so fits * 

• '‘.Grafton Basic Texts’*, intended 
mainly for students. ; 

In the third book Mr. Stockh^m 
(Nottinghamshire) takes on the past. 


™! revolution . . y 

; ii fa i* re- : P ^ Sheryvani musters is sometimes pos- .whfch the e^lh’s remiiihing nafurql 

part of The Hindu has long enjoyed an env|- ggmWating diaracterbf Mrnifetff WSte® Gon- ; 

nches, but oWe reputation umong the Eatfwi- ‘ PludunGBpQ ffc'vwqin.-* IbNfM IkBfm- tfiifai- 

'Me* ^iWreaftclng these language newspapirs of India; and .r ■ , ' ■ .. - . : ,, hi •br6i^'ti*Bbb,uf -by .tfaTag animals 

“O'teiy inter- AJs biographical memoir of the man • EcolofiV . J , i -for food. dotWnE, fumheiaj gain, dn 


preceding two ? An alternative- inter- damage man' has already done to hii 
orelalion of the evidence which Dr. environment and to suggest ways' in 







In the third book Mr. Stockh^m . 
{Nottinghamshire) takes on the past. 

. Miss Lornti Phulin (Hertfordshire) : 
'the present, and Mr. pcofFrey Smith .' 
(Leicestershire) the fufure pf tb?,; 

' county HbrUry service in. Britain, Mr. > 

' Stoek h<pti faj ' bac*.wifrd Ip6k includes V ;-i 
chapter' of short .. .biographical ^ 

: s^efdjes Cpossibiy brougN tagetfaer,' ■ 
'tin print for the first time) of somi} pf'- ' - 
. the ‘people >ho have; helped to tiipnl:'. . .i 
the Count yJttjriiry.sy^terti as we krtow'i 
. it today/; THfa cumftlatiye rccqrd. of , j ' 

. Ideas and energy, beginning very, ; J 
appropriately with Mi$s ; Cooke of. : : r < 
Kent (at , one time ! ut lonst IwdVc 
, qfaief librarian s of cou n ty libraries ; 5 
j Bad formerly wbrked in Rent; and iL , • 
1 vva£ .possibly: ■ her ' example- ahif ; 
i achleventenl.; .foal conspiredr ,with ; r 
: 0th?f faic tofs— to’ "make '< io uhiyi .fib-, 

• mriarwhipso me thing pf a.wompn^,;. 
f pfebery^m the I930SV and lakingifo\>\ 
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rtlm.ii- V.IJ l V r . ,,f l,lL ' - .mtl Ihu iuHi.iniv.ihk- hiuiiiki% of 

* ,r .7 | ll , ‘ i , , . viuicsmen >i iul M.klicrs in Miihiin, 

h:iVV hvvn l,Kl '-‘ ;,mf M ‘•"“'I' “hi ii i i.i. Ml. Millci. 

if , 'hi; «*P|n» r|| np role whose hook is in some « ; ,v> I lie 

nl u i ,?l *’/ ldlR!l ‘ l «n | CMMkl nmsl n-iiil.ihk of (hem all! con- 
f. i.. .n L s h. J> n K,nwm r b " l » , S. ten I rales on ihe forlimde. her..- 
or I ! .f i 'ki 1 ? ;,Vl f ?- ,,f fcm and Mille. iiif which shine 
jnulcd in in ‘hroughm.l ihe whole siorv. His 

»iS '■■‘UdaL-hon narnilive. i.lllioni;!, never lack mg in 

*ink^ ■» ** a. *** 

•since ||, c w.i i For i£I i lsc,f ‘ ‘•uniams much pawky 
fill u re. Mr Smiih secs the :,uu\ humou,. Witness his su.rj of 
location of lihiaries, within re- s innnecnl remark lliui one of 

nryaiii/eJ local nrnvrnineiil si rue f ,,c •«*!*** r ' om Oxford" whom 

Itnc. as the most important con- Su . h , Cal . h,y <,ls,lJt f ?d h;,J comc t0 
siilcralitm; 'I lie pal! ein he wants “ ,m »■«> ine suggestion that pusriNy 
would be based on eoiiiimuniy lib- ,he Al:,hx MHild be turned against 
r.uics on a (ue.il basis ; a network of lilL ‘ T,,lk -> if ;i PP ll, :«thcd in the right 
large district binaries: and sub- Wit >- Nixon >nitl that he sent the 
legional ivfcrcnce and research fib- fc, !°' v Packing. The Manic of his 
raries dovetailing with the libraries visitor was T. t. Lawrence. 

universities and polytechnics Nothing [hat Mr. Knuklou writes 
rinally, the authors of the entries co, dd ever be dull : and in many re- 
nt the an not a led hibliogtaphy pm- S P CC| * his contribution is the most 
vide, incidentally, an additiuiu' wild of the three, based as it is not 
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roster of representative figures ' in 
the county library world. 


Military History 

Hicwirwix, Russrn.. 
.152pp. < ape. 


■ figures ’ in on interviews with ninny sur- 

J. vivons of the siege, but also on a per- 

sonal journey on foot from Baghdad 
to Basra early jn But his pafi- 

iht SI *? n » te dislike »f the cliiss-slriiclure 
^ ’ of the First World War British Army, 


f'gypt. Mesopotamia. Israel and 
Greece, (hough beyond aeknouledg- 
iug the musical buw it docs not roam 
round the world with the anthropolo- 
gists. Since little is known about 
the music played on it. it is the struc- 
ture and appearance of the 
instrument that is discussed and 
illustrated on numerous plates until 
it enter* European cumposition in 
the seventeenth century. The author 
is an art historian as well as a prac- 
tical harpist and seems to know the 
inside of every museum and every 
relevant medieval manuscript. She 
knows, and lists, the modern reper- 
tory^ alike in solo and symphonic 
music. The end of her book contains 
a great deal of technical information. 
Indeed the accumulation of sheet 
fad is quite astonishing in its range 
and detail: inquire within on every- 
thing to do with the harp and you 
will find the answer— except, 

strangely enough, about the Welsh ’ 
practice of penltiion .singing to the 
harp, which is not in the index nor 
J n the pages dealing with Welsh 
harps. A* j| t,i make amends for 


-■-■-i *i r - * ape. Jr- I m min .■ ii hi j, 

Mil l ut, Ron.si II. Km - The /)«/!/, u T re,u ‘ rto "F e l ° admil ,h - 11 tllc 
of m A rtuv. .1>.l»p s Jeter and llien Miprcmc Govern men I in India 
Warburg, a Is yenuincly considered that its first 

I 1 5Ai^? 




a .shun time iikii i J ii i r k ii rv ,u, ” ovcr "iWiKcniy. its Indian, as 
i'o'kVitshi'iui ,i t k\ii ii.," J - r s contrasted with British, interests, 
these column! * March 7] :i ^ r S of,ll . i,ldi t?ni'lioii to his nm- 

■ Wfi? £ KM* 

nienlary ; and anyone who wishes y 

uitdiTStaiuf Ihe full implications 
and causes .of one of the most 



i i i » • ; ‘ii*. iiiu.ii 

deplorable and tragic cntastrophc.s 
csei tu qverljike Hri(i>h arms will be 
well advised to read all three. Mr. 
■ Smw was primarily concerned 
with the complex character of 
Townshcnd himsdr. Mr. Brandon 
indicts Ihe mistakes and the follies 


RttNsnr, RosrvN. The Harp. Its 
History, Technique and Reper- 
‘toire. 246pp.. Duckworth. £5 10s. 
This, says Ihe author, “ does not pur. 

E ort to -be a definitive history of the 
nrp" Nevertheless it contains a 
groat deal of history, going buck lo 


Biography nnd Memoirs 
Airey Ncavc: They Haw Their Exits. 

Roper and 

Nicholas Harpsflcld: Lives of Saint 
Tnoiaax More. (Evervman. 8s . ) Robert 
Southey: Life of Nelson. (Everyman, 
ss.j 


Tom Stoppard; Bridge and 

If > an re Glad III Be Frank. [Faber. 


i this si nail omission Dr. Kensch gives 

- a good account ol the Irishman, 
i Edward Bunting, who started the 

- collection of Irish folksongs at the 
l celebrated gathering of hatpers in 
■ Belfast in 1792. 

j Natural History 

i Dkahhi r. Ihtll.. litkifterx at tnv tt’in- 
tinw. 159pp. Pelham Hooks. 50s. 
Dug out. hounded by terriers, gassed 
and trapped, one wonders how bad- 
gers have survived so long with so 
many enemies after them. Mr. 
Drabble is not one of these, he is n 
staunch badger ally and puts forward 
a convincing case for their protec- 
tion. He admits there arc some sells 
which could be tailed a hazard to 
farmers and gamekeepers but feels 
that the best person to deni humanely 
with these is the pest officer. In the 
. • nam - badgers are not responsible for 
half the damage they gut the blame 
for. Conservation apart, the author < 
expounds some interesting theories 
and has a host of delightful badgei 
talcs up Ii is sleeve. He has kept them 

Fiction 

George Borrow: The Romany Rye. 
(Everyman. 9s.) Christopher Brennan : 1 
uj Mnwftiv of hmoeents. (Panther. 5s.) 
Pameln Frunknu: Over the Mountains. 
(Pan. Rs.) Penelope Gillian : A State 
oJChanse. (Panther. 5s.) Roheri Had- 
ing ; The Hollow Sunday. (Pan. 6s ) 
Joseph Kessel: The Horseman. 

(Panther, Ss.j Sinclair Lewis: Elmer 
Gantry Main Street. (Panther. 7s. 
fticli.) Alexander Pushkin; The Can- 
tains Daughter am! other Stories. 
(Everyman, gsj I 

History 

K. R. Andrews: Drakes I’.i vulva. 
tPanlher. Rs.y .1 ,\. S. Grenville: Lord 1 
Snjlxbury and Foreign Polity. J A th 1 one 

S ^7 .r/ 5S,) Kcrr: The Arab . 

Cold War. I9.W-IQ67. (Oxford Univer- , 
slty Press, for Chatham House. 14s.) 

G a vi ii Maxwell: Lords of the Allas. , 


“s Pels (nol n praciico 
jmd «il the point S 
living m a sett 0n hk. 
ba^therun oflhe £ 

,^- a , piClurc w 'wi 

that their friendship^. 
»oi lightly withdraw,, 
bus learnt to his «*, 

Philosophy 

^‘NTIKKA. JaaKKO (I 
WiilwophyofMa,^ 
Oxford University ft 
Tilt eleven papers cot 
volumc—Lhcy have ill. 
before m more or ks 
books and journal,-* 
studies in malhcmatirjt 
advanced level by 
die subject as Prof«io,t 
and Professor Alfred \ 
Hmtikka is aware tjistft 
be considered a link mi4 
hhere is force in his «* 
the papers exemplify j 
which is today most i* 
ttludeni of the philosopi 
matics. 


Translator 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


fPan. 8s.) Steven hu 
Eastern Schism. (PanUiw | 
■ Will m ms: Medieval Lo*i* 
Press. 25s.) . | 

Literature and Critlrlyn 
Robert Sk Jar : F. A»ni 
The Last LaacoOii. 

Press. 20s.). 

Philosopli}' 

•. D. J. A llaii : The nih 
tutlc. (Oxford Univcnii) 

Poetry 

R. G. Howarth (Edilw):* 
of the Seventeenth Cent mi 
ils.J. | 

Religion | 

Neil Alexander: 7M 
John. (S.C.M. 9s.k Alan Pn 
nwnt of Thy Peace. |W 
Arthur Michael Ramaj: l 
the Christian Faith. (SCttl 


THE TIMES 

LITERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 

annual subscription rates 
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UNESCO 
A consultant in 
DOCUMENTATION 

la required el the National 
Library. Oalro. U.A.R. to draw up 
and - Implement a plan (or Ihe 
machanliatlan of Ihe oafaloguee 
and to Iratn staH to undbrlekQ the 
preparatory aotlvilles for Ihla 
purpose. The appointment ta lor 
elx months commencing sa aeon 
ai can be arranged. 

Applicanlg . should poasasB a 
tin Ivarslly degree, praterably In 
the social sciences, and expari- 
onoa In mechanised documents ' 
lion work, including leaching end 
practical training. 

* I 

The consultant will be paid ii 
fee 1 ol approximately £410 per 
monih plus a per diem allowance 
In local currency lo cover living 
expenses. 

Enquiries to Intarnellonal. 
Reprultmeni Unit (E318), Mini- 
*uy ol Overseas Development, 
Eiapd House, Slag place, London. 

! ?»W.1, r 


, London borough op 

ISLINGTON 

. LIDRARIL.S DEPARTMENT 

" ro i T' ,,l!d from lib. 
rations nlih ornorleru-i o( llbran- 

1 mre^fvmin.» c ^]., 1 ren ’ 3,1,1 iMriioi 

■ .A5SiST#qHB:biitNi ■ : 
LIBRARIAN 

, . (AP.n £I,WKL.)10 rt.a. p i ui ■ 
s . Londoif WolglnlnB) ■ 

iP3Slt (8 HllOU fku'lllJEl ha'nk. . 
I °rt«d l.y 71k- T 


UNIVERSITY OF 
HONG KONG 

LECTintESIlirS 

IN 

ENGLISH 

Applicnlinus are InviiuJ from 
aMilahly i|UulU|ed grndualos for 
Fallowing pmia which ore 
“9711“-- Utm & Pl«nber 1, 

T..HA tIRl, Applitams for 
ono nf 1 neve posts sluiulj-luive 
s special in lure ii in recmi nnil 
con [cm mira rjr FnyliBh Liu-ra- 
lurc. One post may be nffered 
> I -ec hirer level. Tn 

uAbl i ,n (o ihelr special- fields 
Uic suvccsHfti] npplk-unu wtUibe 
expcclv, 1 if |.,ke classej, , n the 
general UlM nf Lngllsh Liteni- 
Uire since Ihe si<i(i-i;n,li century. 

Ti T rX lTL '. KI ■ SHn ’ in unguis- 
mct» Applicant sin hi id hi 
anic U'i L-onlrihuic l» iho icacli-' 
ing of sin iv aspecl m Enalisll 
langiiasi- 1 fprcfumhly in Brim- 
maiival Uivum and have re- 

SfV 1 ! 'rf risM 1,1 * lln Kui»l!i: 

field ivhtcli can be pursued In' 
Hong Kong. 

Hf .Ann,«al salaries fsupcmnmi- 
l|,|ir ' ,xln,a,c '‘if'tnp cqui- 
velcnls ai current rate of «- 

ctwnise in bwk-tisl are . ; 

Lecturer : 

AffhlaOL lecturer : ' . 

ft l i 36 ^ lo 27,120 

|£t.I75 ,0, i l ,3091 (woman). 

, ^ Punlieir. piuilciiiara pnd 'oppll-' 

Regblr^uftrslSf' of Mr 

KOnff.i-. . j - ■ 


UNIVERSITY OF 
. QUEENSLAND 
Australia 

READER IN ENGLISH 


Appllcanh olimil,] haw miall- 
(k'nllnns in imv field nf I ngJiili 
languniK or l.ilcr.ilurr. Ihe 
nicccssti, applicant as 111. depen- 
Jnil on lih pur Uvular otinimim. 
‘''I 118, ,J* roquirv.1 in takv 
respiinslhliliv f„ r ;l nvciI.iii „i 
Hie M»rl: o| ihe l indKIi Dcimrl- 
tneiil amt muy Ik rMJulred t.i 
assist like Ifeud nf ihe Dvparl- 
jnent 111 ilw general admlnlftra- 
IKe contrnl hpiJ nrganl/alliHi of 
Uw JJvparimviil. 

• • rJilf * ir he 'vilhin Hid 

rflnue 5A r UG0 10 SAO.wu -pur 
annum. 1 

TI10 L T n ivcr.fi ly . prr.vlifcf 

Suncrannuui" 11 -■milar- 10 
’.i.- usfhlance. 

gutly kaw .ind iravel urj,|l> . 
inr a pcrniuucnl appuiuiw uf 
■ lecturer slams .ind uhQvc. 

AdJiiioiioI hifiirmatliin and’ 

. spnlkraimn fnimf will hr sup- 
PMCiI upon request 1 in iha 
Xecrvlary-Gcnerul. Awiiclulloii 
UnlvariiUas 

wc.i Gord,,ft s,|,mrc - 

Appll1.ailn.1s close in l.'ondnn 
an^ llmfe'ic on 2X Tebrunry. 


lINIVERSrrV £8f 
SOUTH WALES "• 

LECTUI 

Scliool of Eii^ 

Appliculioiif a« i*( 
the ubovq-m«nlk™j 
Salary: 5A5,Wi 

SA7.300 per aiinug 
mencing vjlary »W! 
qualifications aMf 

cncc. j 

Applicants mud jH 
higher ilegree in pfl 
Unlversily lcaehflij 
once would baaDJfl 
The Hoad of dw wjM 
H J. Oliver. v»>n 
during Fehruary » 
□loused lo 
Those inlvresitd *« ' 
write |u him «« J* ■ 
Qencr.il. ANSOduW'j 
Wesllli ' UniveHlne* J 
Gordon Squaw 
from whom 
condi lloiis ol 
mulhod of 
obuined. AppllwJ 
L-ltidc ihe nnnwl 
■ senior ecBdeaiie 
- in London mw. ^ 

30 April. 1^- £ 


fith English mother 
ongue is required by 

ba Electrical Research 

Uaociation Information 
Kd Advisory Services 
feh are undergoing expansion and 
lavelopment to meet the future demands 
ifjnduslry. 

The successful applicant will have a 
food knowledge of German and Russian 
nd will be required to prepare transla- 
ionsand abstracts covering a wide range 
if subjects in electrical engineering and 
ihysics. Knowledge of other languages 
Jdatechnical background are desi rable, 
hj( not essential. 

Starting salary £1,200 -£1,600 per 
nnum according to qualifications and 
xperience. 

please write for an applicalion form 
iving brief details of qualifications and 
xparienceto: . 

‘ersonnel Officer 

Uectrical Research Association, 

SeeveRoad, Leatherhead, Surrey 
elephone: Leatherhead 4151 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

pGATION DEPARTMENT— LIBRARIES DIVISION 

iCkiMren’s Librarian 
ileferente Librarian 

Siltiy in each case : •' 
tytrfal Grade (Librarians) 

to 11,630, Including London Wcigli(lng) 

Nttorlui* preferred for boili of the aliovc po&ia, but candh 
Jl of II* Library Association Examination (or Ilian 
"“5 31 , Cumber, I9fc9, and owaltiiiB Ihe result) will olio be 
rout or entry la Hie grade depoiidoui upon n us 1 1 ileal Ions 
Pragma bejond Hie bar <11.400 iiivInsKc) will be 
tAB IvuMer of the -poai In -eacli case being a Cliuriered 

distant Lending 
Librarian 

ty i Special Grade X Librarians) 

S lo £I,4Q0, Including London Weighting) 

•4 Knil< ! t,nvo „ # °n« exnerinnee or publlo library 

' . lcn ?' Por L 1 “LtN Ltbrery Aaocimion 

w- Ocpcmfeni upon oualifkaiioni 

‘wSi do nui rani « 

forms (refumublc not Iqfcr (ban 
rrom *°y SmUh ' F-'-A- Borough 
UQtnl Library, Manor Park Rouil, SuUoo. 

T. M. a SCOTT, M.A. 

Principal Chief Officer. • 


librarians 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
BARNSLKY 

rS7nL?--I mRj ' , * ,ANS l,,r ,hf 

JIRANCK M RRAIll AN lAlhcnlcH. 
n „" r i‘i e A.P. 1 ICI.JI0 io CI.UO ptr 
ITSa ■ new Drflnih. one red 

'“JVM "»h imnu:il i>mc. ol IMkUOi. 

ine Appolmmcni u nihkci to the Car- 
porkllnnt generjl cnndlifon. .it unlit, 
n cl ii ding iho niniins of n mcdlcul ci am- 
ino lion tor lupenin mini Ion numoicE und 
10 one monihi notice On c liber vide. 

ArnUrailonl rIvUir dclolti uf a or. 
qudUOoa iloiu nnd cxpeHenM. loasiber 
nlin ihe name) or two rcfrrcci ilionlil bo 
■nhnllled not later ihun I4lh Ecbiuai,, 
1970. (o the Borauxb Librarian. Central 
Library, bkion Sired. BanuLv. 

Lan vuaalnR will dlsquiillly. 


WESSEX REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD. 

Reglonai Library and 
Information Service 
Portsmouth Hospital 
Management Committee 

AREA 

LIBRARIAN 

(Salary Scale, £1,628-12.042 
per annuny 

A new post based at .Saint Mary’s 
General Hospital. Portsmouth, tu 
part of n developing library. and 
Information service fur liie Wessex 
Regional Hospital Hoard, provid- 
ing library services to staff in 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight. 
A unique opportunity for an am- 
bltiuus person in n challenging 
environment. 

Candidates should preferably be 
sclenco-orientcd graduates with ox- 
portence [it spcciul Kbrarianililp. 
I 'nil nisi asm, an Inquiring mind and 
llw ability lo accept and dcvelup 
now approaches ta Information ore 
important. 

Applications, by letter, to the 
Secretary, lliglicroft. Romscy 
Road, Winchester, giving full <iu- 
talli of previous experience uu.l 
names and ad dr ceres nf two 
referees. Closing Unto 9lh Febru- 
ary, 1970. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
THE COUNTY OF 
STIRLING 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

Applications are Invited from 
fjuncrcd Librarians for Uic post 
nf SLtfiom. i.nntAitiAN. 

Salary Xeatc-Ctwirtered I Ibrarinns 
£1.135 to £1.540, I'art hub lllled I ih- 
rarlMw £845 in £1.135. NJ.I C. 
Cnmlltkirw of .Service, The sucren>> 
fill apollvant will by required in 
pass a medico) cxomlnailun for 
admhslOA tu ilio Siiperannuallun 
Xu home. 

Applleatfniu, quoting ref. I..M, 
with the namei uf I wo rerciwi, 


BRUNFL UNIVERSITY 

LjUi. 1 . UihildMr. \| liidk ,*i 
-AfP l.HATIOWS nrs fndk-d foV ihe 
Jg-hi I'OSIS In tbc UnKnUiy I.lb- 

.. !■' *. ASSISTANT Linn AKI AM. I Ii adr 

. ■ V“I aiihin me H*k 11,1411 TO 

Hi™, _ r 'b ivr jnnuie I ondun 

prlihilnt. CummciKlna ulniy dvpcn- 

liP.'i cudllltcailonv and expEiienir 

rntllHiry- to wort ID (.aub-Biiini fill loon 
and Kcadrrt Her ilir I. Tnndldnlta should 
be | rod units or Airuclnlei of the Library 
As.nunilon. 

*» LIBRARY ASSISTANTS Salary 
r.ulr inW lo ll.no plug tendon Weight- 
‘i... . ,mcnl,n l< M ' uf V depenmni upon 
qUHlilkuiiunj ind cxperhncc. Applicant* 
shuuld huie not Iem iluu ihiA tl.l f 

■ *» butudlag Lngllsh Languast 

or cqiitialem, 

Applliarioni In uriltaR lo SeCrciar,. 
(■enersl <DS). alilrii driulli uf. a|C, e*. 
pcrlenic, him lift canon* und nunitl u( 
loo referiei it bo may bv anjirruchL-d. 
Cjuatag date, fcbniiiry jj, Unp. 

CLI'DEBANK PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

VACANCY FOR A BRANCH 
, . . SUPKIlVISOk 
Stale (l.irw to ri^las. Only fnllv 

■ frittered Librarian* aliould apply for 
ihl* pnu which Intolvri luperililDn ol 
l«D unall branch llhrailcg. 

Applicntlooi to Burgh Llbrnilan. On- 
irat Ubrary, Dumbarlan Road, Clide- 
Ban k. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
ISLE OF ELY 

EDUCATION COMMITTCB 
COUNT)’ LIBRARY 
LIBRAIIlAN-IN-CHARGH required foi 
Mobile Library, bunt at Ca 
Salary. Grade A.'p. UlUifiU to 
Oudldatei thauld have paurd or 
eicoipt from the Part II Bxonil nation _ 
tho Library Aiwclailon and Iibtc had pree- 
ilral Bipericnvc of lending library work, 

iy week. Houie puichaM taclll- 


CTI Y OF LONDON 
LIBRARIES 

lhia rrr* nnd fiihl-aiOHing •jsioni ha, 
iirnlcd u N 7W POST ot STJ. 1(1 1{ 
Ass/sT.VMT' k, nork ulih the Llii l.ib- 
■jIju. .tinny on detail ptunnlng ol tic it 


with the name* uf iwo refcreei. 
riwokJ be forwarded to the County 
l.wrartao. County Library Head- 

S uartera, Fducation omew, Splttal 
[reel. .XilrllDi, within 7 dan of ihd 
appearance of this advertfccmtni, 


S uanera, Fdocailpn Omcw, Splttal 
[reel, silrllei, within 7 dan of ihd 
appearance of this adverthemcni. 

JAMES D. KENNEDY. 

. . Ctiumy Clcrif. 

Couiuy Office*. Vtcnfonh, Stir- 
ling. 


assistant Librarian 


. . week. Hauie punduu tadll- 

ilcs and help nlih removal eipenua. , 
Furihrr particular, may bo obulrwd 
rrom ihe Chief Education Officer, Sbirc 
Cambrldre. to wham appiKnihHii. 
.. age, ruruciitori or education, qnall- 
ont. eapwlenco. precent pan. trade 
aod lalary, and Ihe unmet and adddrctsoi 
or lao people la wham refertiKe may be 
murk, hhoiild be mu to reach him by fiib 
February, 1970. 

DEYON COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
NORTH DEVON REGIONAL 
LIBRARY 
Dauutaple 
CHARTERED LIBRARIAN itaulree 
for the unit ol LlDRARIAN-iN- 
CHARUC Ol Traretltag Library and 
School Library Service, Salary on Lib- 
i Isn’t -Seale to £1.540 naalnaa. 

KuiUtcr naulonlaiv oblabtabla Ttom the 
rouaty Librarian, Rarlw House, filenonh 
Road. Eaetw. RX4 IRQ. 

FRASERBURGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

BUROIl LIBRARIAN ’ 
APPLICATIONS are Invited from Chat- 
teicd Libraiiane for the above poK. 

Salary Scale A.P. Oredai CJp ol the 
Scheme of Safari** I’ladni within tho 
Grade may be vIyhi according lo qim!in«i- 
tlona and eapulcnre. IIoum and uiage 
available. The poU Ii * upc ration* N*. 

ArpMcatlonl, siting ago, quail Itcailoiu. 
experlenie and the namei and addrenca of 
Iwo referee*, to be lodged not la lor than 
11th February. IWO. with Hid Town 
Miumhcrljln. 53 Mid Street. I raierbuigh 


FUT.BOURN HOSPITAL, 
CAMBRIDGE 

LIBRARY A. WSTA NT. The deron- 
mcni muvldca a general library ■(» no l'i 
Niicffia and man und alia operate! ■ 

medical and nurie*' library. 

AppUkdnta monld Pfl willing to work 
ocuailoTMl evening Art lea- .... , 

Hvo U.t.'.lL IMUH* u " o " level are 

rf 1al*D' nil bln (he vale M78 at the ate 

BntiK jsesua\hi h«, 

Ptiul librarian. 

AppllLaimni io tbs Hospital Secretary. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

SENIOR CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 

rhartered Ubrartan requited with 
nnniiing alHIliy and experience of a 
urge library ayatem. L'aiuai user 1 * car 
allowance. 

Application* with detail* 


fire, .hltfly on deioir idannTng o| new 
hmldir urginlr aril'll u| dl.pl ny .ind 

tuibllLily. eic. Appilcilion* .ire Invlltd 
iium hiighi vuunn hbreruns "*Uh <cic*«ni 
eipciltncr. Si.nu aimm ll.stNU.'iM 
jiii.-dinn to ag.- and rxrvrtence. <.'li<*lna 
aril..- .ih I chruary, I >470. nuriil* fium 
I Hutll y d t_ I Jh ro ry. I 1 

LONDON, N.W.I 

* I* S. LOMPRE11ENMVE SCHOOL 
Camtlfn Hojd 

llrjdmjitcr. Ilr, Ldwurd 3 Cannay. 

B A.f Hunt J. M A.. Ml IV. 

. I.IIIK AK I AN — -A VACANCY «llct» 
r.T the POST uf UURAHIAN at I his 

Piiri>ii«L- hui', njlhfd riaM form cnniprc. 

hendve *;huol. -Eit eIk-o.t library nnd 
Ibclliie*. Salary reilc LI ..*71) to £1.733 
but where arproprlutc nn nppoimmem 
may be nude ubute ihe minimum. Appir- 
COBIe ahautd be Chartered LlbrarJnni. 
Apflllmiuni (oaelbcr sv-li h rfuta.Ul or 

S nallnv-allviiN and CaKrlcnte lo Mi 
fiirtbio lluhtn. F.C.I X.. Hon. rorrre- 

f indent. J |-'.S. ComirrhclUlvu School. 

■mden Ru.id (Corner of Toirliina 
Avenue), London. N.W.I. from whom 
further mini la itrny be obUirned. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER HAMLETS 

SENIOR ASSISTANT _ 

■AP. I. t«85 la £l.r»5 pirn £90 Ptr 
annum London •• Wcluhllng ”J 
In Librariea Depamntnl. Flro-day 
■TbVhoun week. Sick pay and Super- 
annuation rehemej. 

Apply ipiretcard preferred), g noting 
l. «, lo ninbirahmenu QoUer. Town 
Hall. Cambridge Hearh Road, London. 
R.2. for applicalion form, ret nr ruble by 
10 a.m. on I Mb February , 1970. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTTINGHAM 

APPLir^n^^'ure^nvJie? from suit- 
ably quilincd cundldaiei for ilje POST 
of AMISTANT LIBRARIAN lOiade H) 
In chorgo of book acquitluona. Salary 
will be alihin ihe Librarian Grade (£883 
lo £1,310 (ban lo £U4I» and the com- 
BKnclag salary will bo according lo qihill- 
nutiom and experience. The mlnlairun 
£1 1% ,0 ’ lhe cl,lUie,,d Librarian oil] be 

blither del silt, and forai of applica- 
tion, to bo returned by bth February. 
lw, from tbc Stag AppoIRlmcnli Offi- 
cer. University ol Natiinahiai. Noiilng- 
lU Q. NQ7 2KD. 

PEMBROKESHIRE COUNTY 
LLRRrXRY 

CH1JEP ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN A.P^ 
APPLICATIONS are Invited Icon 
Chorincd Libia iJtni for apoolntmeal to 
lbli poai oi ibc new Coim.iv CfDtrnl Lib- 
rary ai Huvccfoi dacit . Salary Aliiilu the 
vole M.M0-U.773. 

Further panlcnlaia from Ihe County 
librarian. AprsUcsiiana lo b« received 
bi_Mi_h Fc bmury. I y7 ll. 

PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

required (or. the Central Bleotiicliy Gtner- 
allug IlDard'l Csftir.il Library, which pro- 
vide# a MtvlM to the Board’* liiaiaBulcia* 
aad other tuna or ihn efcctilclty mpply 
tHdumry throughout the country. 

AppUcanta lhould. be Charterrd Lib- 
rarian* and nhr.nU be cap.urto of euper- 
tinng the rarloui opera Hors aatadaicd 
Huh Ihs ntqultuion at new Hbmry 
matrrlal. prciunng It (or use In Hm Cen- 
tral I Jbiory Dialnkilnlnt catalogue* and 
alao cdpcnlslna iho LLUI I btodcnia* 
Textbooka Scheme Tho operation* of 
the killer uic currently the subject i>f a 
Pilot tchi-mc lor mrcbaolclng library 
roBifni'i uad uppllcnnu Braaald pophm 
■ uMctcni knoatedge of iM* Ik'M to nieblo 
ihcni to eomlnni thi* de'elopmept, Id 
colkiburuilun with computing Branch 
ri»a. 

Misty In rang* £1.655 to £1,935 pet 
annum. 

Appllctiliini itatlna full tetcvnni 
detail* and prcKni labry in N- Be*iy- 
man. Pcreonnel ODIMr iirctdqiurwn}. 
tenlrnl I'lfcialeliy Uencrittlnt Surd, 


WORCESTER CO I - LEG K 
bF EDUCATION 

HKNWICK tllUJVi:. VVOIILLSTCR 
Piiiklpjl. L *j. I'rfrvin. M.A > Hhv. J.l*. 

I.IDR AKI.kN 

iJurica to coomirnri- <<n I si Septcnibci. 

IV(U. 

Thu- I ibnrlan ii a mciohrr of tire .icn- 
dcinii; "l.jir j.na ii.it (i ..ill cio mrmbcifliip 
VJ.1IK Acailemu llo.ira I uriher naiilcu- 
the* Print* i ii i l ,K ”' " IUI ' Be * 3h,l,,nc ‘ , 

? hi1u, 4 he unuJiiaicr and 
qiu titled llbroilnni. I'rcivrnhly nlih errvrJ- 
J, 11 ” , ln »be library >cn ice ol an ciiiu.a- 
Ihilml uliihtl«[inii-ni pruvidlnu iuuire* to 
Dial dcitrcr let el. 

•iJ h iEiE l| 5. ,v u , *i 11 !" -iwonJani-e with 

11.10 K-Ihum Scuk' Inr hunlor l.rcturcis in 

« !5fw j,°iu 1 £^ilS! on ' l2 ;,w bv ™ 

Api'ikucioni. including a rahulnted 
nnnhnS n .S tf'' 1 " 1 * «! M< ° f nillll. rdlAlllljn, 
uuull (Wat ion* end crpnlrnue and tha 
""" e * an J add rear ea j,f three prrtoci to 
whorn rcieinico can be made, elinuld b< 
«'« lo the Pitiwirjl n« later than Suirir- 
da y. 2lHt rchrnurv. i v)u. 

WESTMORLAND AND 
KENDAL LIBRARY 

AUbISTANT I FNDI NO I.H1RARIAK'— 
Hl.AOOUAR TKIUi 

Sabrv A. P-,2 <£l-M3 in C|..ian> — under 
review. Owiliricaiiun* : 1'ari 1 P rumina- 
tion ; or Unlvereiiy Jcsre* whh Horary 
cape rlenee. Further dirtnila avaOnblr. 

AppIiunlom by lOih rebruary, IU70, 
an rormn supplied, m : 

Caunly l.fbrjrlap. Westmorland nnd 
kcad.i l Library, siriclh induaie. K end -if 

LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

required Tor modern teahniwl library 
acevlng graiiiinie and putiqnidnaio level 
rauraci. Minimum quail BcaUotU— O.C.E. 
" O '* lord in flva lubfacu Including 
SnaBih Language or equivalent. Llbrnry 
UPCrienre an advaotasa. ijntary on scale 
living to £1.311 per flimum. 

Apply In wriltas. airing roll puiltulen 
al ago. quallQuHionv. experience, he., 
so Ibe SBcrciary. NoTlbcrn Pub tu. Irak. 
IluUaqty Road. N.7. 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


vacancy 

Department uf HI it o> y. Queen'* Unt- 
ie rally. Klngium, Ontario, Canada. 

. ASSOCIATE PROPliASOR-SI IIP If-.——, 
lew l?ll. or 30th CPNTURY BRIflSH ' 
HiSlURY- Ph.lJ. tenchlnq expenenea 
and nulnr pa win i lam. Graduate ind 

W , SiW n o , '^ U ' 8 ™ 

Curriculum hub and thru letter i of 


recommendation should be vent to O. A. 
13 '*1^0. “ Cflu,v ChalriJisn, by I'tUroary 


AppllCali 
With Up|H 


QUEEN' ELIZABETH 
COLLEGE 

c-jjwviteWj 

iltaiioiH are invited (roru Utadua 


ton and experience and 

fUfd^btMBt UJ - 


w 


Further pa men lari rrom ii» SiereUry' 

a,g ^ggg^ 

IHE UNIVERSTTY OF 
WARWICK LIBRARY 

aPpUCATJPWS are 


iff Ini. Okreeaier. 
further panlcuhii ■ 


^bSf h hWv t !!S^?*P cr,Bn,: ? *? Candldataf should preferably liave had 

.. ■ required for some practical experience of Ubrorlansfalp- 

W«a l SiLj,7^l ry Laboratory which Previous experience In special library wprk 
<kevfc« ta’YSES; “fd Infomutlon would be in advantage. 

fcrSw^nrnAm (L*Hf Jl ,-r- Candidate*' should have Rtfaioed 
"Mftg tmiod by j R-lentifw AsHklatcshlp uf the. Library Association 

1 TW tovZr, "■ Moorotory. or hold tn approved degree, or diploma 

Ota re "HI Urist in the In Hbrariinihlp. (hk ippllcaiiona will be 

• uf tiu considered from uandfdatet who hope 

■ the £u* in ! “ Pdrilculaily responsible stioftiy to obtain pne of thete qyilldcnlloiis. 

. “* h " •* «“ - j )> ■» 

. dm material, There la a. non-com riba to rjr supers onuatlon 

[ Y14^rJf 0 W n 2L , P" Mhlhl ' • Bhctne - 

indewin*. * Clogint date : 27 February. 1970. 

It-J ^ r f te °ppliaiUon form iptolltli reference number DLI2611 V. to ' 




"f ■ : .,^«vf.RSn:Y . C0I.LIEGE, CORK - 

*; : - .i ^T ALQGtJlNG ASSISTANTS' 


, - ^r'.. 

:*! : 


. nslM 

EDINBURGH^ 
, 1 OF C0M*| 

ASSfStH 

LIBRARY 

rhgra laartoanW 1 ^ 
stair of 

Bas&rSj 

lUg^S 
4 asraa 

I0v, quaMfioetirW^a 

ApdffMlIdrv, «nn»ja 

lairtacf iw y.^a 

burbh . CoitW i^a 




KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 


okfflflffed 


aewly estiblirhad Post Irem Chnili 

IB5S 


MS are dnvlierf for ibH 
ed post Irons Chartered 
■ apaioprUu expfrlfoce. 


In llbrariuitttfp, but appilcaUona will be 
considered from uandfdatet who hope 
alloy lly to obtain qne of these quaUucallons. 
The salary scale la 1988 (at age 21) la XI, 691. 
There Ii a .non-coniiibuiory superannuation 
scheme. 

Closing date : 27 February, 1970. 


or a unite womaa wflh derewnt re»- 
liter reriieni with her. . , . 

^•TWUtir’SAJns 

Hlh February. ' • ■ 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
.COUNCIL 


■ sod prt .. 
the lubjrei 
Salary state 


WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

. COUNTY LIBRARY 
a librarian fa require* rex iho 
new .Mlkfejkh«U_arai!ati Library and Ub- 

Btsulunttsu 

lay to quMBcaifoM and expeifrape.- ThB' 
person appofMOd should bo qtaahM but 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

EDUCATION COMMITTER 

TRENT PARK COLLEGE OP 
. . education 

Cuckfosteii. i 1.1 .iter, Herts 
LIBRARY AbSSIlANT Tor Gererul 
Ouiles tn ilie rapidly expanding I ollrae 
LUnury. Work will include pcrlodicati 
and binding, t-ltt-d-iv .lk-haur week. 

. rbe person appointed will bo required to 
commence ilniy in April or May. 

..Hetorv scale : Utrlenl tall i£S35 to 
fl.cwr plus London WeiBhllng, Thrie 
Is <1 bar In the <k*I* at aafnry jmat (iw 
(> mm no wuri bsri and a tuiiber bat 
at ,Nlpiy point £4ju iproflclency twr) 
and pjoarniion beyond these points la 
dependent oa ptraonnl proil.-leney a so 
oa elm a mention ot duties uf a suitably 
responsible eat me. 

. Jfflten ol iippllcorion to Ihe Senior 
Arfmowraiivc Oiilrer at she r.iltcis 
uiain 14 dull of Ihe anocuraoce of tlui 
notice. 

RDrrORiAI, assistant wqarxerf for 
cdiwaUonnr association. Must he pa- . 
perJciwcd in uw-edilliifl. proer-rreeini. . 
psvta-np*. A music ami ahta to type 
iwrfe OR, Ml inttufive. Airly ; 

AUW ASSISTANT 1 for Ccblral lata- 
do« Academia Bookxhon. iLnnrrirree 

•aSnwaf* 

■w. * A 


Appointments Wanted 


Librarian, urtt tnterMiins. nMon 


\H\ '\ ■' 
piV:- 

I'Hk . t ” •' / 






■ -.TtAllOS. Tho Timer. 6(5.4. 

apoolntmcni Ltlar, Non*., Dcrby_are*. 
gijfre w Box TLS IND. The .TMfi. 

YQUNG LaDY. 21. Fjr.tr . soma: w. 
oh Vtt- pub. ft lech, ho. cap. u«Ti 
wart, approx, d mibi. nol lt» 
Bob— -D o* n^TJ W. The.Tiotai, B.C.L 
VOTING wumoo. a hvala. A sn. library 
aperwnee. nond huowledac of ant. «Mki 
feresrinB- lremj » rimilar post m 
■ ^ T » J > "» naTtatea. 



nut fHiih ni appacadqp fonu nt*y 
be obUIUed from F. B. Lq Wofc foanir 
Utoartan. sblre. RaU, Boxy- St. ‘.Edmund*. 


science 
i£ mabch 

CWJMCIL 

Sss 




DARESBURY NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS IAB0RAT0RY 


pi n 

l‘»! f 




'-.-M 
















